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Tuesday General Hertzog lost no time in making 
it clear that he intends to insist upon a full 
threshing out of the whole question of the independence 
and international status of the Dominions. It was 
really an occasion for speeches of the merely compli- 
plimentary kind, but General Hertzog—quite rightly 
we think—ignored that convention, came straight to 
the ‘osses, and made an admirable speech. The Empire, 
he said in effect, would hold together just as long as 
it was worth its while to hold together, and what was 
important was to discover, and as far as possible define, 
the grounds upon which it was worth while. South 
Africa was not satisfied with the present situation, 
but he thought it ought not to be difficult for her to 
obtain satisfaction, whereupon she would be “ prepared 
to co-operate to the fullest extent in laying as solidly 
as possible the foundations of our Commonwealth of 
Nations, so as to make it as endurable as it can be.” 
Those foundations he suggested should be 
In principle, unrestrained freedom of action to each member 


of the Commonwealth; in practice, consultation with a view 
to co-operative action wherever possible. 


A* the opening of the Imperial Conference on 


We do not think that the primary conditions of the 
problem could be better defined than in these words. 
The Conference indeed in our view is fortunate in 
having amongst its members a man who is prepared 
to insist upon its facing realities and who so combines 
fundamental good will with clear common sense. Mr. 
Baldwin—who is so unfortunately like the dormouse in 
Alice in Wonderland—will have to wake up and take 
notice. For if he does not General Hertzog will most 
likely press a pin deep into him. 






The troubles among the Russian Bolsheviks have been 
settled, it is announced, by the surrender of Trotsky, 
Zinovieff and the other ringleaders of the Opposition. 
Surrender is perhaps too strong a word; what has 
happened is that the rebels have agreed to certain 
terms, including an admission that they were wrong to 
defy Party discipline and a promise not to do it again. 
Stalin and his colleagues in the governing group have 
thus broken the attack. But we fancy they have 
scotched their snake and not killed it. The Opposition 
is not, it is true, a really united band, but it includes 
men who are neither weaklings nor fools. And, apart 
from the personal feuds which have had something 
to do with this episode, there are strong and deep 
differences of opinion in the Communist Party. The 
Left-wingers are, of course, dissatisfied with what they 
consider the feeble and opportunist policy of the 
Government in regard to private trading at home and 
revolutionary activity abroad. But the main ground of 
the Opposition’s attack has been the official attitude 
towards the peasants. The peasants are favoured, it is 
said, at the expense of the industrial workers; they 
are escaping their proper share of taxation, and a 
fat and dangerous petite bourgeoisie is growing up in the 
countryside. The town-workers, who are the real 
strength of Communism and the backbone of the Soviet 
system, are underpaid, and the development of industry 
lags. To all of which Stalin replies shortly that if the 
peasants should be made the milch cow of the Sovict 
system, the cow will kick and finish the system. 


+ * * 


Roumania is getting a first-class boost from the 
visit of Queen Marie to the United States. The Press 
stories of her journey, her manners, her baths, her 
clothes, her meals, and her views on everything under 
the sun, are the usual American torrent of childishness 
and snobbery. Some of the comments would raise 
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a laugh in a funeral mute. The Queen observes, for 
instance, that her son Carol has made a mésalliance, 

prince or no prince, he must pay the penalty. 
That, we are told, shows that she is “ democratic” ! 
Behind this Woolworth Stores facade, however, there 
is some serious business. The Royal tourist’s function is 
to popularise Roumania in a land where popularity 
brings—or is supposed to bring—material advantages. 
And if Queen Marie can print Bucarest on the hearts 
of Washington and Wall Street, she will have deserved 
well of her country. Meanwhile, some of her subjects 
are not quite happy about the recent “ treaty of friend- 
ship” between Roumania and Italy. In particular 
it is asked why there is no recognition in this treaty of 
Roumania’s rights over Bessarabia, and the critics are 
not satisfied, it seems, with the official assurance that 
Italy long ago agreed, together with the other Powers, 
to the Bessarabian annexation. We do not suppose the 
Bessarabian question will ever be settled—that is to say, 
that Russia will relinquish her claim—until a different 
sort of government is in the saddle in Bucarest. 
Optimists see the possibility of such a government one 
of these days, now that the principal opposition parties, 
the Nationalists and the Peasants, have united. But 
the union appears to be shaky; there are personal 
conflicts, as well as differences on certain important 
points of policy between the two groups. 


* cg * 


The repudiation of Prohibition this week by the 
electors of Norway is a most significant fact. They 
have tried it, and they have tried also a modified sort 
of Prohibition which excluded spirits and “ fortified ”’ 
wines like port and sherry. But now, by enormous 
majorities, they are voting themselves back into 
something like complete freedom. They have observed 
the excessive sort of drinking to which Prohibition 
inevitably leads and realised the practical impossibility 
of suppressing the “ agp. oad the impossibility, in 
short, of suppressing anything which the general 
moral sense of the community does not condemn ; 
and so they are retracing their steps. A _ similar 
movement is apparent in Canada, where Prohibition is 
being repealed step by step, and is now apparently 
about to be abolished even in Ontario. There is little 
doubt that the reaction would make itself equally felt 
in the United States were it not for the Constitutional 
amendment which prevents any easy return to normal 
conditions. Canada and Norway may certainly con- 
gratulate themselves upon the fact that they have 
erected no such legal barrier to prevent their taking 
advantage of the lessons which they have learned by 
experiment. The United States seems likely soon to 
be the only Prohibition country in the world, and it 
will not, we imagine, be very proud of its isolation. 
But Low exactly it will get out of its tangle is a problem 
of which no Englishman can suggest a solution. We 
can only be thankful that we have no written 


Constitution. 
* K aE 


Austria is once more faced by a serious financial 
crisis ; her officials, in receipt of salaries on which it is 
impossible to live, demand a rise, which the State can- 
not possibly concede. The burden of officials, and still 
worse of pensioned officials and Army officers, which 
the small Austrian Republic has inherited in Vienna, 
the late centre of an Empire, is too great for it to bear, 
especially when its economic condition is for other 
reasons well-nigh desperate. The one thorough cure 


for Austria’s economic debility, a union with Germany, 
is vetoed by the uneasy consciences and the resulting 


fears of France, Italy, and the Little Entente. For the 
time being, that is, until such a union can be prevented 
no longer, temporary remedies are required—the dead 
burden of pensions is, of course, of limited duration— 
and as a matter of equity one might expect those who 
force on Austria her so-called “independence” to 
assist her in paying pensions for services rendered to 
the defunct Empire. But whatever part of it Austria 
has to bear might surely be covered out of the unpro- 
ductive assets inherited from the old Empire. Recently 
two Gutenberg Bibles were sold by Austrian monas- 
teries at record prices, an example which the State 
might follow. In the National Library in Vienna there 
are most valuable incunabula and old books, never 
seen by anybody except its under-paid officials ; in the 
Imperial! collections there are tapestries, pictures, etc., 
which, if sold to America in a systematic manner, would 
go far to meet the dead burden. Of course, the Vienna 
highbrows would cry out against it, even if they have 
never taken the trouble to inspect these “ cultural 
assets.” But normal Austrians might take comfort 
from the thought that other people (including the inde- 
pendent but heavily taxed Englishman) are also 
steadily selling art treasures to pay their war debts— 
and those of their Allies. 
* * * 


The coal dispute has entered this week upon a new 
phase. The Miners’ Federation has removed its head- 
quarters to Nottinghamshire, the centre of the most 
important defections from its national policy, and a 
great campaign has been started in the hope of per- 
suading the men who have returned to work, both there 
and in other coalfields, to come out again. Up to the 
present, it appears that the campaign is meeting with 
some success, and that in several areas the number of 
men at work has fallen since last week. It is, however, 
impossible as yet to say whether this success is merely 
temporary, or whether it represents a real change of 
attitude. In Nottinghamshire, where last week the 
Miners’ Council appeared to have thrown up the sponge, 
unity has been restored, and most of the local leaders 
who had returned to work seem to have come out again. 
Elsewhere, there has not been time for the Federation’s 
new move to produce any marked effect ; and the coal- 
owners seem to be sceptical of its doing so, It is 
difficult to judge. The miners are a peculiar people and 
are everywhere peculiarly susceptible to mass appeals ; 
and there is no doubt that many of those who have gone 
back feel profoundly uncomfortable in their present 
position. Obviously, it is unlikely that they will all 
come out aguin, or that fresh breakaways will be 
wholly stopped. But it may be that for a short time 
the Federation’s intensive campaign will produce a 
real effect, and in any case it seems certain to prevent 
any rapid spread of the movement back to the pits. 

* x * 


The calculations of the miners’ leaders are, of course, 
clear enough. They are counting on the devastating 
effect which the dispute is having on almost every 
industry. They hope that, if they can show their 
capacity to carry on the struggle for some time longer, 
either the Government or the owners will see the wisdom 
of making a new offer to resume negotiations for a 
national settlement. We hope they are right, for the 
absence of a national settlement can only spell future 
disaster ; and, if the Government had shown any sense 
at any stage of the dispute, we should be hopeful of the 
outcome. But the conduct of the Government—to 
say nothing of the owners—throughout, has been so 
devoid of consideration for either common sense or 
economic prudence that we cannot be very hopeful of 
its sagacity now. It is, however, fairly clear that the 
miners would now be ready to go very far by way of 
concession in order to secure a settlement on a national 
basis; and it would be mere common sense to agree with 
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them quickly, while they are in their present mood. 
If this is not done, their resistance wil] of course in the 

be beaten down, and there will be a return to work, 
very likely without any agreements at all—an outcome 
most certainly not in the owners’ interest, since it will 
make the renewal of the conflict sure at the first con- 
venient opportunity. In following their “ new policy ” 
of this week, the miners are making a last attempt to 
secure a national settlement. hat is their ast 
attempt is also the Government’s last chance of ,re- 
trieving its unbroken series of blunders. 

ok * ” 


The manifesto issued on Wednesday by a large 
number of influential bankers and industrialists of 
most of the leading commercial countries is important, 
not so much for what it says, as for what is evidently 
behind it. It says, indeed, no more than every sensible 
man has known well for years past—that the economic 
part of the Peace Treaties was fundamentally wrong 
in almost every respect, and has ever since 1919 been 
hanging like a millstone round the necks of the nations. 
Everyone knows that the new customs frontiers 
erected all over Europe present formidable barriers 
to trade, that the instability of currencies makes 
forward dealing a highly speculative business, and 
that European prosperity will not recover until the 
various nations make up their minds to further, instead 
of obstructing, one another’s well-being. We all know 
this; but it is significant that so large and influential 
a group of financiers should have chosen the present 
time to put their names to a manifesto explicitly 
proclaiming it. For there is clearly a grave uneasiness 
behind the document. The Dawes plan is still uncertain 
of suecess, M. Poincaré has net stabilised France, 
Signor Mussolini most certainly has not stabilised 
Italy. The financiers know this, and are uneasy. 
But they are by no means so sure of what ought to be 
done now as of the errors which have been committed 
in the past. Inevitably, they confine themselves to 
generalisations ; but their manifesto shows at least 
which way the wind is blowing. The interesting 
question is how soon the strength of that wind will be 
felt by the politicians. 

* * * 


Apparently, the Poor Law Bill is in some danger. 
It is definitely not to be introduced, as was at first 
intended, in the autumn session, and it is not certain 
that it will figure in the Government programme 
for next year. A draft of proposals is to be circulated 
this winter by the Ministry of Health for comment 
by local authorities ; but the Cabinet is not yet com- 
mitted to any specific scheme. These announcements 
have very much the air of an impending retreat. It 
is, of course, certain that the replies of the local authori- 
ties to any plan that may be submitted will be widely 
divergent, and that the Guardians’ opposition to their 
own extinction will find a good deal of support in Con- 
servative circles. The farmers are hostile to change, 
and they are not alone. It may even be that in the 
Cabinet itself there is no unanimity in support of the 
abolition of the Poor Law. Mr. Chamberlain has got 
the Guardians fairly well under his thumb with the 
aid of his Default Act, added to his previous powers ; 
and perhaps there is an idea that it may pay the 

servatives better to let the existing conditions 
continue than to risk alienating support by a contro- 
versial measure of reform. If this is so, and the Bill 
is to be dropped or indefinitely postponed, it will be 
interesting to see with what display of goods Mr. 
Baldwin will fill his empty shop-window. Anti-Trade 
Union Bills will not look well by themselves, and the 
Government has little else in prospect. But it may be 
that the window is to stand empty for a year or two, 
=, is filled at last with the inevitable notice, 
se ‘oO ¢.” 


The wool trade is again turning its thoughts towards 
protection. Some time ago, when it applied for inclusion 
under the “ safeguarding ” scheme, the operatives were 
unitedly opposed, and the employers by no means 
unanimous in support. Now the employers are making 
a further approach to the Trade Unions in the hope of 
securing their support, or at Jeast their neutrality, ifa 
fresh application is made. The case advanced is that 
the imports of foreign manufactures of wool and worsted 
are still increasing, and that there is severe unemploy- 
ment in the industry. It is, however, clear that the 
imports are not the main cause of the unemployment, 
and that a far more serious trouble is the depression 
in the export trade, which tariff protection will do 
nothing to remedy. The home market is, indeed, a 
great deal more important to the wool and worsted 
trades than to the cotton trades, and their dependence 
on exports proportionately less. But that dependence is 
quite enough for it to be an absurd proposition to 
attempt by protecting the home market to make up for 
the loss of foreign trade. It seems unlikely that the 
operatives will have changed their view since the last 
unsuccessful appeal for protection was made, or that 
better suceess will attend any renewed claim. The 
problem for the wool industry is that of regaining its 
lost markets by more efficient production. A tariff 
might give it some slight expansion of demand at 
home; but it would be more likely to damage it in its 
attempts to retrieve its fortunes abroad. 

oe * ux 


An Irish correspondent writes: The presence of 
four or five Cabinet Ministers, including the President, 
at the Imperial Conference indicates that we are 
nearing the end of the phase in which it was supposed 
to be politic to suggest that Dominion status, if not 
actually a badge of servitude, was something with 
which we were concerned mainly in order to find a 
means of escape from it. A journey to London to 
discuss Commonwealth affairs is no longer undertaken 
by members of the Government in the spirit of a pil- 
grimage to Canossa, and instead of rending them as 
recreants to the cause of Irish independence the country 
applauds their good sense. If it would not be accurate 
to say that the London discussions have raised the 
value of the Government’s political stock, assuredly 
they have done nothing to damage it, as is shown by 
the fact that reports from the constituencies are so 
encouraging that astute Ministerial electioneers are 
urging the advisability of dissolving the Oireachtas 
as soon after the New Year as possible. This course, 
it is argued, would not only confound opponents who 
are unlikely in the interval to develop any coherent 
plan of campaign, but would also foil the scheme which, 
it is rumoured, is afoot to weaken the solidarity of 
Cumann na n Gaedheal by creating inside its ranks a 
strong Protectionist bloc which will aim at making all 
other issues subordinate to the tariff question. One 
doubts if the Protectionist manceuvre is likely to lead 
to more than a sham fight, for the simple reason that 
the urban centres in which it finds favour can always 
be swamped by the agricultural areas. The Republic- 
ans are now squabbling so bitterly amongst themselves 
that they have no time to concentrate against the 
Government, while groups like the Redmondites or 
Clann Eireann, though they are insistent upon the need 
of new men, leave us very much in the dark as to 
whether these new men have the ability to devise new 
measures or the driving-force to give effect to them. 
Naturally the Administration in the course of its long 
term of office has given offence in many quarters, but 
few of its opponents are hopeful enough to believe that 
when it comes to marking ballot papers Mr. Cosgrave 
and his colleagues will be left at the bottom of the poll. 
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TRADE VERSUS POLITICS 


HE protest issued this week, over the signatures 
of a large proportion of the leading bankers 


and industrialists of Europe, against the wide- 
spread restrictions on international trade which are 
hampering the economic recovery of the world is a 
remarkable document. Its essence is contained in 
its first paragraph : 

It is difficult to view without dismay the extent to which 
tariff barriers, special licences and prohibitions since the 
war have been allowed to interfere with international trade 
and to prevent it from flowing in its natural channels. At 
no period in recent history has freedom from such restrictions 
been more needed to enable traders to adapt themselves to 
new and difficult conditions ; and at no period have impedi- 
ments to trading been more perilously multiplied without 
a true appreciation of the economic consequences involved. 

The document is signed by J. P. Morgan and others 
in America, by half-a-dozen of the leading industrialists 
of Italy, by a quite remarkably complete selection of 
the leading bankers and manufacturers of Great 
Britain, by nine Frenchmen who between them might 
control the economic destinies of France, by Bosch 
and Schacht and Siemens and Deutsch of Germany, 
and by equally powerful representatives of Belgium, 
Austria, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Hungary, Poland, 
and so on. In short, as a manifesto it has behind it 
an authority that is world-wide and quite indisputable. 

But what will come of it? Probably nothing. 
The economic world appeals to the political world, 
but the political world is almost in its very nature 
deaf to such appeals. Business men do not think 
very much of politicians, but politicians have even less 
respect for business men. They will read the manifesto 
and perhaps ejaculate to themselves, ““ How true!” ; 
but they will not do anything about it, because they 
will not think it practicable even to attempt to do 
anything about it. To suggest, for example, the 
lowering of someone else’s tariff walls would be an 
unwarrantable interference with the internal affairs 
of another State. Not to be thought of! These 
business fellows do not understand the intricacies and 
delicacies of “‘ foreign affairs”; what they say may 
be right enough, but “we simply can’t do it.” We 
are not going to let anybody else interfere with our 
own tariffs and the trade regulations which we think 
it proper to impose in this country, so how can we 
suggest any modification of theirs? If we once raised 
the question the fat would be in the fire and there 
would be nothing to prevent Guatemala from criticising 
our import and excise duty on artificial silk. We 
must preserve our national sovereignty, even in the 
matter of pea-nuts, or where should we statesmen 
be? We should be mere hangers-on of the financial 
magnates. 

In some such way runs the unspoken argument. Be- 
tween the business fellow and the political fellow there 
is a great gulf fixed. It is true that they sometimes 
overlap when capable business men become parlia- 
mentarians, but the gulf does not seem thereby to be 
narrowed to an appreciable extent. Economic reason- 
ing is not allowed to compete on equal terms with 
“reasons of state.” Every banker and industrialist 


in the kingdom knows what ought to be done about 
the British coal mines, knows, that is to say, that 
some form of reorganisation, 


with unification, is 


— 


absolutely essential for the rehabilitation of the 
industry. But nothing can be done. The Government 
cannot interfere. Great (anti-Socialist) principles are 
at ‘stake and principles are more important than 
prosperity; for if they were not where would the 
politician be ? He would have nothing to talk about, 
no ground upon which to base his claim to be allowed 
to rule the world. He would have to submit to the 
expert. 

For our part we certainly have no wish to see this 
or any other country governed by “ experts,” whether 
they be business men or lawyers or scientists ; because 
in nine cases out of ten the expert’s view is a narrow 
view, bounded by the inevitable limitations of his 
specialised knowledge. But we certainly think that 
in the sphere of economics, at any rate, parliaments 
will have to pay more attention than they do at present 
to the views of those who are actively concerned in 
industry, if parliamentary institutions are to survive, 
The whole life of the nation is profoundly affected 
by decisions taken by politicians (e.g., Mr. Churchill) 
who possess no sort of qualification for taking any 
decision at all on questions of economic policy. Mr. 
Churchill, under the influence of the Bank of England, 
lately re-established the gold standard. It was a 
disastrous decision, from the effects of which practically 
every industry in the country is now suffering, and 
will continue to suffer. It was taken, it is true, after 
consultation with the expert, but with only one sort 
of expert, the sort which had a very definite interest 
in raising the real value of the currency and of all 
sterling loans. The industrialists as a body were 
utterly opposed to any such precipitate action, but 
their voice was not heard and they do not seem to 
have had any idea of how to make it heard. 

In the manifesto which we are discussing, however, 
the bankers and the industrialists are combined. 
The names of Lord Weir and Sir Hugh Bell appear 
beside those of Mr. McKenna and Mr. Norman and 
Dr. Leaf, Dr. Schacht agrees with Karl von Siemens, 
Signor Pavoncelli of the Bank of Italy with Signor 
Agnelli of the Fiat Company, the head of the French 
chemical industry with the Director-General of the 
Crédit-Lyonnais, Mr. Douglas Vickers with Mr. Lionel 
Rothschild. Yet what certainty have we or they 
that the politicians will pay any attention whatever 
to their views? None. Mr. Baldwin and M. Poincaré 
may read the manifesto or they may not, but if they 
do not each immediately thereafter put it in their 
respective wastepaper baskets, they will be establishing 
an altogether new precedent in the history of govern- 
ment by popular politicians. 

The “business men” in this particular case are 
undoubtedly talking sense, but it is not the kind of 
sense which appeals very much to the sort of profes- 
sional politician by whom we are commonly ruled. 
Besides, it is well known that business men as such 
often talk nonsense, so why treat this particular 
manifesto as an embarrassing exception to the rule? 
We know how the politicians will answer that question, 
but how will the business men answer it? Will they 
submit to be snubbed and ignored or will they attempt 
to assert the enormous power which collectively they 
possess. Potentially the men who signed this admir- 
able document are the rulers of the economic world. 
By common action they could coerce all existing 
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political Governments. But they have not yet learned 
how to take common action—unless the current agree- 
ment between the ironmasters of France and Germany 
is to be regarded as a portent. In any case, however, 
it is inevitable that presently they will learn; and 
whether from the results of that lesson the world will 
have more to hope than to fear is the most fascinating 
and uncertain of all the problems of the twentieth 
century. Meanwhile it will be interesting to observe 
how much attention our “ statesmen” are willing to 
youchsafe to the views of these busy people who do 
not try to conceal their contempt for “these new 
frontiers,” these licences, and tariffs, and prohibitions. 
They ask the politicians to realise that “ trade is not 
war.” But how can they expect nationalistic poli- 
ticians to admit so great a heresy until they have 
rammed it down their throats by means of some much 
stiffer instrument than a mere paper protest? Their 
present manifesto will share the fate of the Report 
of the Coal Commission—pigeon-hole or waste-paper 
basket. It does not much matter which. 


THE PROSPECT IN CHINA 


ONFLICTING messages from China have poured 
C in on us during the early part of this week. We 
are told in one breath that there has been a rebellion 
among the troops of Marshal Sun Chuan-fang, the master 
of the central sea-board provinces, that the governor of 
Chekiang is threatening his overlord, and that there have 
been engagements not many miles from Shanghai. We 
are told in the next breath that all these alarms and excur- 
sions are no more than a storm in a teacup, and that all 
is quiet in and around Shanghai. For ourselves, we are 
sceptical about this quiet. There is no sign of any serious 
check to the Cantonese armies; there is no unity among 
their opponents ; there is no certainty about the intentions 
of Marshal Sun himself. We agree with the Paris Temps 
in thinking that the capture of Shanghai is a prospect 
which must be faced, though we do not quite know what 
the Temps means by its suggestion of “* eventual concerted 
action between the Powers.” The fall of Shanghai and 
the consolidation of the Canton Government’s power over 
Central as well as Southern China would, indeed, create 
a new situation for the Powers. It might even develop 
into an opportunity of coming to terms with something 
that could be reasonably called China. 

The Powers, as everyone knows, have for a long time 
past been sitting each in his own cave, girding at one 
another and at the Chinese, deprecating civil war and 
fomenting it, timidly fumbling with concessions to a 
nationalism which none of them can control and some 
of them cannot understand, anxious to square their own 
interests with China’s and not knowing how to do it. 
Their policies—with the exception of Russia’s—have been 
so confused and shuffling that it is hardly possible to 
describe them in any summary form. But, putting it 
broadly, one may say that we and the Americans are 
marking time, the Japanese and the Russians intriguing 
busily for their own interests, the former more or less 
secretly, the latter openly. Great Britain, by the common 
consent of the Chinese nationalists and the other Powers, 
is the villain of the piece. The United States can trade 
on a reputation for benevolence. Japan knows how to 
make capital out of our unpopularity; she gives nothing 
away—indeed, she gets more and more of what she wants— 
by her adroit handling of the Chinese. The Bolsheviks’ 
course is plain sailing; the stupidity of the “ Imperialist 






Powers” has cast Russia for the part of friend and counsellor 
of the oppressed. It is absurd, of course, to pretend 
that the Bolsheviks have created Chinese nationalism, 
or to suppose that they have succeeded, or ever will succeed, 
in turning China into a Communist State. But undoubtedly 
they have given material assistance and inspiration to 
the movement, and they have helped powerfully to shape 
the political as well as the military policy of the Cantonese 
Government. That alone is enough to damn Canton 
and all who support it in the eyes of the Conservatives 
of Western Europe and America and Japan. 

But Western Europe and America and Japan have 
got to face facts—and above all the fact of the growing 
power of the Kuomintang. Now the Kuomintang may 
not be all that its friends paint it; every nationalist party 
has a little more of the devil and a little less of the angel 
in it than it allows. We are not quite so sure, as some 
members of our Labour Party seem to be, about the 
emancipation of the toiling masses of China by the Kuomin- 
tang. We doubt whether it is going to abolish child labour 
in the factories, or enrich the peasants. We do not believe 
all we hear of the chivalry, and even asceticism, of the 
Christian General’s Allelujah-singing soldiers. But these 
things are not the point for the foreign Powers. There 
are two main questions with which they are concerned. 
First, what is the strength of the Kuomintang? Secondly, 
what is, or what is likely to be, the general character of 
its policy in regard to foreign interests in China? It is 
necessary, in looking for answers to these questions, to 
remember what the Kuomintang is and what it is not. 
It is not a united band of Bolsheviks; it is a party con- 
taining more sections, more differences of outlook and 
ideal, than any Labour or Socialist party in Europe. It 
has a Right wing leaning to Liberalism, and including 
many people whom we should call Conservatives—and 
some who might even make first-rate Fascists. It has a 
Left wing with elements ranging from “* moderate Socialism” 
to Communism. The Left wing which dominates at 
Canton has learned something in the way of principles 
and more in the matter of organisation from the Bolsheviks, 
and especially from the astute Borodin. And it—or at 
least its extreme section—affects class-conscious revolu- 
tionary doctrines. The Right is more purely nationalist 
in its aims; its object is to free China from foreign Im- 
perialism rather than from capitalism. Nor has it any 
particular love for Russia; its membership is drawn 
largely from men who have been educated in England or 
America, and who openly profess pro-British sympathies. 

This mass, with all its internal differences, is held together 
by one common bond—the determination to be free of 
foreign control. Once that freedom is achieved, the 
Kuomintang may split into opposing factions; but so 
long as extra-territoriality, the foreign concessions, the 
the financial servitudes, and the warships of the Powers, 
remain in China there will be a unity of resistance. Now, 
this unity of resistance has struggled out of the defensive 
stage, has taken the offensive, and is pushing its advantage 
fast and hard. The Cantonese armies have not yet con- 
quered China, it is true. But evidently the present struggle 
is something very much bigger than the old fights of Feng 
and Chang and Wu. In short, we have to admit that the 
Kuomintang is not merely strong in numbers—that has 
long been past doubt—but that it has striking power, 
which will give us more to think about than students’ 
manifestoes and riots and boycotts. 

The second question—what policy a victorious Kuomin- 
tang would pursue in regard to foreign interests—may 
seem less easy to answer. There are some, as we know, 


who view the prospect with alarm. But is not their fear 
based on the determination to see the nationalist movement 
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in China as @ Red peril? And is this not an illusion ? 
The majority of the Chinese nationalists are not red at 
all, but pink, or even white. Many of them, as we have 
pointed out, are anti-Russian. And the abler leaders 
in Canton, while they know what they owe to Bolshevik 
agitation and instruction and support, have no intention, 
we believe, of dancing perpetually to any tune that Moscow 
may play. They can see through the Russian policy as 
well as most of us. They know how Russian interests 
stand in the north, and that the Bolshevik grip on the 
Chinese Eastern Railway or the Harbin banks is just as 
tenacious as that of the “ Imperialist Powers” on the 
extra-territorial rights or the Chinese Customs service. 
They do not profess to be leading China into a communist 
Utopia, from which foreign capitalists will be barred. 
They declare, on the contrary, that they are anxious to 
establish the friendliest relations with foreigners, once 
the sovereign independence of China is secured. And 
finally, if anyone is still afraid of Russian influence, are 
there not two obvious ways of counteracting it? One is 
to come to a settlement with China that will make it im- 
possible for the Russians to hold us up to execration as 
Imperialist oppressors. The other is to make a settlement 
with the Soviet Government itself, which will remove the 
desire of the Russians to attack us in China. 

If, then, we are presently forced out of our caves to 
déal with this rising power, what is to be our policy? For 
the moment we are doing nothing, listening neither to the 
ery of “‘ hands off China” nor to the Die-hard appeal for 
intervention. But the Cantonese advance may force an 
issue before very long, and we shall then find ourselves 
put to the choice of fighting the Kuomintang or coming 
to terms with it. The first alternative would be a mad 
adventure, which would end in disaster to all who took 
part in it. We doubt whether in any circumstances 
America or Japan would let itself in for a Chinese war ; 
the odium and the cost of the enterprise, and the trade 
ruin that would result from it, would fall on this country. 
It is not believable that public opinion would deliberately 
allow any British Government to play such a fool’s game. 
It is possible that, without the consent of public opinion, 
Great Britain might be embroiled in hostilities. Clearly 
the utmost caution is needed to guard agamst any such 
accident. But something more is needed also, and that is a 
readiness to give way at the right moment. The moment is 
not yet ; but it will have arrived when and if the Kuomintang 
shows that it represents some sort of unity in China. To 
yield to such @ unity would not spell disgrace. We have 
professed ourselves ready, if not eager, to surrender our 
privileges so soon as they could be surrendered to some- 
thing better than a puppet Government in Peking or a 
chaos of warring provinces. If the chance of recovering 
our prestige and our trade comes at last from Red Canton 
instead of from White Wu or Chang, no prejudices ought to 
stand in the way of our taking it. 


THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS 
AND PROHIBITION 


New Yor« Crry, October 10th. 
MERICAN congressional elections take place on 
November 2nd. The entire House of Repre- 
sentatives and one-third of the United States 
Senators seek approval from their constituencies. What- 


ever the results, the course of American politics will be but 
slightly affected. Successes or failures of particular candi- 
dates will depend in large measure on local situations. 
Republican and Democratic votes will not be cast because 
of alternative party policies, for no national issues are 


being argued before the electorate. The Republican 
Party simply asks that it be kept in control of the House 
and the Senate, and the Democratic candidates request 
that they be given majorities in both branches of Congress, 
The possibility is that the Republican majority may vanish 
in the House, which seems likely to be controlled by a 
combination of Democrats and “ insurgent ” Republicans, 
and the odds slightly favour the Democrats. securing a 
party majority in the Senate. 

On one real issue, however, a considerable portion of the 
electorate will be permitted to express an opinion, although 
here the questions are so framed that there will be endless 
quarrelling over the answers that Demos gives. Prohibition 
is to be voted upon—more generally than at any single 
election since “wets” and “drys” began to figure in 
American politics. In some States there are contests 
between candidates who take different sides on prohibition. 
The elections may result, therefore, in small increases or 
decreases of the wet contingents in the Senate and the 
House, but this will only serve to hearten or discourage 
the different factions. At the present time only twenty- 
six Senators (out of ninety-six) and eighty-five Repre- 
sentatives (out of 435) are professed wets, although 
an appreciable number of the rest would change their 
views were the country to show an unmistakable drift 
of opinion and indicate that it is safer, politically, to oppose 
prohibition. The large dry majorities in Congress are due 
to political strategy as well as conviction. Whatever the 
results of the coming elections, however, the drys now have, 
and for several contests at least will continue to have, 
control of Congress. 

The important voting on November 2nd will be more 
direct. There will be eight prohibition plebiscites. In 
that number of States the voters will be able to say whether 
they approve or disapprove of various degrees and methods 
of aridity. Approximately, eight million and a half votes 
may be counted, and when it is remembered that in the 
presidential election of 1924 only twenty-nine million 
persons went to the polls, the coming prohibition referenda 
may be quite impressive. The trouble is, however, that 
the questions to be voted on are so framed that in different 
States the answers will have different meanings, and it is 
already apparent that, whatever the outcome, the minorities 
will maintain that the results are not decisive. 

In New York and Illinois, the two most populous States 
where the electorates will vote directly, the question 
submitted to the people is whether Congress should not 
modify the enforcement act under the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment so as to permit the manufacture and sale of “* beverages 
which are not in fact intoxicating as determined in accord- 
ance with the laws of the respective States.” Voting 
on such a proposal is, of course, a mere gesture—a possible 
demonstration that the two State electorates desire Congress 
to act. If the federal legislature should act (and it will 
not in the near future) New York, Illinois, and other States 
could permit the manufacture and sale of beers and “ light ” 
wines, of varying alcoholic content. The percentage 
would depend upon the liberality of the State legislature, 
and whether the beverages were intoxicating in fact 
would depend upon the capacities of different consumers. 
The prohibitionists declare that any relaxation of the 
existing federal enforcement statute (which prohibits 
beverages with more than one-half of 1 per cent. alcohol) 
would be “ nullification.” They argue that one rule must 
apply to the country, and that the prohibition principle, 
which is frozen into the federal constitution, cannot have 
jots and tittles taken away at the whims of State legis- 
latures. The dry leaders in these two States (where, 
perhaps, wet sentiment is strongest) are advising their 
supporters not to vote. An alibi will thus be in readiness. 
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If, as will probably prove to be the case, majorities in the 

two States make such a request of Congress, the drys 

can say that there was no test of public opinion, since their 
adherents did not vote. 

The people in Wisconsin and Nevada will make somewhat 
similar gestures. The Wisconsin proposal is to request 
Congress “‘ to amend the Volstead Act so as to authorise 
the manufacture and sale of beer for beverage purposes 
of an alcoholic percentage of 2.75 by weight under Govern- 
ment supervision, with the provision that no beverage so 
purchased shall be drunk on the premises where obtained.” 
Such an arrangement would be a modification of the 
scheme now in effect in Quebec, a form of control which 
has been much discussed in the United States, and which 
is urged by the wets who oppose aridity but do not desire 
the return of the saloon. If this referendum proposal 
receives a majority in Wisconsin, the people of that State 
will simply have expressed their opinion, and even if a 
majority of the people of the country favoured such an 
expedient, it is doubtful whether Congress would act. 
Its feeling might be that such control would be in violation 
of the principle of absolute prohibition which, as I have 
said, is frozen into the constitution and may only be thawed 
out by the concurrent action of two-thirds of each branch 
of Congress and three-fourths of the State legislatures. 
That would be a tedious and almost impossible process, 
but such action may be urged by the Nevada electorate. 
If the referendum in that State carries, Congress will be 
asked to propose an amendment modifying the Prohibition 
Amendment to the constitution. 

Three other State electorates—in California, Missouri and 

Montana—will say whether they desire prohibition to be 
enforced by State agents. The federal amendment gives 
concurrent powers of enforcement to Congress and the 
States. All the States except three have passed statutes 
which instruct the State and city police to arrest for viola- 
tions of the State enforcement laws. Shall these enforce- 
ment laws be repealed ? Repeal would not mean that the 
States could be wet ; it would simply mean that the diffi- 
culties of enforcement by the Federal Government would be 
much greater. The degree to which the Volstead Act is 
violated now depends upon the anti-prohibition sentiment 
of the area and the activity of the federal government. 
The repeal of New York’s statute several years ago has 
made scant difference, for there were few convictions under 
it. Conditions are no worse, and perhaps a trifle better 
than they were. Bribery has lessened, for the violators 
have only one set of officials to corrupt. The Federal 
Government has used a large proportion of its agents in 
New York. It could not make similarly strenuous efforts 
in California, Missouri and Montana, if these State statutes 
were repealed. Three electorates have it in their power, 
therefore, to decide in favour of wholesale disregard of the 
federal law, in their localities. The referendum proposal 
in Colorado, finally, is to amend the State constitution and 
authorize the State Icgislature to permit the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors—such an amendment to be 
ineffective so long as in confliet with the laws of the United 
States. Since, however, there is no prospect of changes in 
the federal laws, the Colorado referendum will simply be a 
gesture, but its nature indicates the complexity of the 
American federal system ; a State constitution is amended 
so that the legislature may permit the sale of intoxicating 
beverages when the federal constitution no longer stands 
in the way. 

These prohibition plebiscites will furnish the only oppor- 
tunities for the American electorate to divide intelligently 
on November 2nd. Party lines will be disregarded. The 
Republican and Democratic parties shelter both wets 
and drys. To some extent, of course, Mr. Coolidge’s record 





as President will be an issue in the congressional and 
senatorial contests. Mr. Coolidge, however, has been 
unwilling to act as the leader of his party ; he has kept out of 
the congressional elections so that if his supporters are 
beaten, his own prestige will not be openly affected. Several 
of his closest associates have been defeated in the primary 
elections ; it is probable that two or three others will fail 
on November 2nd, and the President’s pose of political 
irresponsibility is intended to keep him from suffering. 
On such matters as taxes and foreign affairs, there are no 
issues. The Democrats have supported Mr. Mellon in his 
proposals to reduce the duties on large incomes and on 
estates. They support him now in proposing to reduce 
taxes further rather than to use the treasury surplus for a 
quicker liquidation of the public debt. The attitude of the 
United States on the World Court may figure in a few 
individual contests, but here, as in respect of prohibition, 
different candidates of the same party take different 
positions in different parts of the country. European debts 
to the United States are not mentioned in campaign litera- 
ture. 

It is possible that the Republican control of the House and 
the Senate may be lost—to a combination of Democrats 
and “insurgent” Republicans, if the Democrats fail to 
secure party majorities themselves. This in many ways 
would be unfortunate, but then the American political 
system is so arranged on irresponsible lines that a little 
more confusion and irresponsibility does not greatly matter. 
Mr. Coolidge could excuse his inaction or impotence by 
laying the blame on a hostile legislature, but then, during 
the past two years, the country has not cared about the 
inaction of a President who has had large party majorities 
in both branches of Congress. In short, the only reality 
of the coming elections is the issue of prohibition. That 
is already the hardy perennial, and it may prove to be the 
poison ivy of American politics. L. R. 


FEAR OF HEIGHTS 


T was comforting to find Lady Dorothy Mills in her 
I new book, Through Liberia, confessing that she has 
no head for heights. Those who suffer from any 
form of incapacity like to know that they suffer in good 
company. If a traveller so daring as Lady Dorothy 
in adventuring into the wild parts of the earth shares 
our fear of looking down from a height, we tell ourselves 
that our fear cannot after all be so ignoble as it seemed. 
Yet, like every other form of fear, the fear of heights is 
a recurrent source of humiliation to those of us who are 
afflicted by it. I remember how humiliated I felt when, 
on walking round the walls of Aigues Mortes, I had to 
turn back as soon as I reached a place where the parapet 
had disappeared and where I found myself walking, as 
it were, along the edge of a precipice. The worst of it 
was that the little wooden-legged custodian of the 
walls, instead of accompanying us, had locked a door 
behind us and left us, making an appointment to meet 
us and let us out at the far end of the ramparts. Thus 
our means of retreat was cut off, and, when we returned 
to the locked door, there was no human being to whom 
we could signal to help us out of our desperate position. 
We might have been left there till our bones were bleaching, 
had it not been for the lucky chance that the chauffeur 
took a stroll beyond the gates and caught sight of my 
gesticulating figure. Happily, I was in the company 
of a lady, and I hope I managed to convey the impression 
that it was she and not I who had been guilty of a ridiculous 
act of cowardice. It was all the more ridiculous because 


the walls of Aigues Mortes are not very high, and I could 
have walked round them without a tremor at the age 
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of six. But, on that cold Sabbath morning, not the prospect 
of a crock of gold at the far end could have persuaded me 
to make the circuit. 

It is an odd feeling, this sense that one is losing the 
power of walking upright—that, if one advances, one will 
reel hither and thither like a drunken man and that all 
balance has gone out of one’s body. It is the most un- 
reasonable sensation possible. Here was a wall as broad 
as a road, and it ought to have been as easy to walk round 
it as to walk along the side-walk in Piccadilly. There 
may be some justification for feeling nervous when crossing 
a high, narrow foot-bridge like that which connects Dunluce 
Castle with the mainland. Here a single stumble might 
hurl you to yourdeath. But there is no danger of stumbling 
on the wide walls of Aigues Mortes. My fear was not a 
fear of danger; it was not even a fear that I might throw 
myself over, for I have no inclinations of that kind; it 
was a fear of something unknown and indefinable. I 
felt it again a day later when crossing the Pont du Gard. 
Those who have visited that part of France will remember 
that this lofty bridge across the ravine has no parapet 
and that on the top of this bridge another lofty bridge 
is built, on the roof of which is an old Roman aqueduct. 
Having driven across the bridge in a car, I got out and was 
tempted to climb up for a look at the aqueduct. Having 
arrived at the mouth of it, I was tempted to enter, and, 
as it is a long dark passage with stone walls higher than 
one’s head on each side, I was able to walk across to the 
other side without giddiness. I did not even feel giddy 
as I looked out through the chink above the stones down 
into the ravine that seemed infinitely far below. As a 
result, I was feeling so confident in my indifference to 
heights that I set out to return to the car along the lower 
bridge. Before I had gone very far, however, those 
parapetless sides began to have a strange effect on me? 
I kept saying to myself, “I’m all right,” and tried not 
to look near them, and to avoid one side without getting 
too near the other. It was like having a precipice on 
each side, and being unable to move away from one without 
moving nearer the other. I did not dare to turn and 
go back, and I did not dare to give way to panic and 
run. But I walked as fast as my trembling limbs would 
allow me, arguing with myself, fixing my eyes on the end 
of the journey, and doing all in my power to keep my 
brain from whirling round like a catherine-wheel. It 
was all the more peculiar that I had been affected in this 
way because I had felt nothing more than a pleasant 
giddiness as I drove over the bridge in the car. But 
nothing on earth would have induced me to cross the 
bridge again on foot. The only good feature of experiences 
of this kind is the exhilaration that pours through one’s 
whole being within a few moments of reaching safety. 
Never does the sun shine so sweetly, never do the violets 
glow so brightly, never does the grass seem so friendly 
a couch as when terror vanishes before the peace of 
security and quiet is restored to one’s shaking limbs. 

After that, I decided to give in to my weakness, and 
to leave heights to those who take a pleasure in them. 
That is why I have never yet climbed to the top of a light- 
house, though I should very much like to be shown over 
a lighthouse. One Sunday morning, sitting outside the 
café near the Varangeville lighthouse, I foolishly proposed 
to my companions that we should visit it, thinking 
pleasantly of the pleasant view over the sea from the 
lamp. One of them was a young man who had been 
wounded at Gallipoli and who had just been telling us that, 
as a result of his experiences in the war, he had been left 
with a fear of heights from which he had never suffered 
before. He told us, for instance, how, a few months 


before, when crossing one of those high Swiss bridges 


—y, 


in the company of his father, he had horrified his father 
by suddenly getting down on his hands and knees and 
crawling back into safety. Even so, none of us thought 
of a lighthouse as a great height, and we entered it without 
apprehension. No sooner, however, had I climbed twenty 
of the steps of the spiral stone stairway that wound round 
and round the glazed walls of the tower than I knew that 
it would be torture to attempt the ascent. The stairway 
itself, jutting out from the wall over space, seemed one 
long corkscrew of precipice, twisting round and round 
into infinity. I told the others to go on without me, while 
the custodian of the lighthouse smiled encouragingly and 
said that it would be all right if I kept my face turned 
to the wall as I climbed. I preferred, however, to be a 
coward at the bottom of the lighthouse to being a coward 
half way up, and declined to go further. ‘* What about 
you ?” said the lady who was with us to the man from 
Gallipoli; ‘“ you’re sure you won’t feel giddy?” “J 
hadn’t thought of it,” he said ; “* but now that you mention 
it, I rather think I might.” And together we tried to 
persuade her that the best thing to do was to give the 
custodian of the tower a large tip and for us all to 
back to the café again. She could not endure the thought, 
however, of seeing us all disgraced in the eyes of the 
custodian, and, for the honour of the party, she set off 
briskly up the stair after him, keeping her eyes turned 
heroically to the wall till she was out of sight. As we 
watched her, admiration of her eourage was uncomfortably 
blended with uneasiness lest her courage might fail about 
half-way up. And, when she had disappeared at the 
top, I was in an agony of fear lest she might lose her head 
and refuse to come down again and the only thing for me 
to do would be to climb up that stair of terror and help 
her. I heard a shout, and my heart gave a jump. It 
was a shout, as I learned afterwards, from somewhere 
outside the tower, but at the moment I thought it was a 
cry for help. It speaks volumes for my self-control that 
I did not immediately rush up the stair. A few seconds 
later, the valorous lady had reappeared and was spiralling 
down the cliff again with her face towards the wall. The 
custodian, on reaching us, came up and shook us both 
effusively by the hand. The lady had been explaining 
to him about Gallipoli, and, apparently, owing to the 
imperfections of her French, had conveyed to him the 
notion that I as well as the other man was something 
of a hero. I did not think it worth while to disillusion 
him. Had he been able to talk English, I might have 
told him the truth, As it was, I found my humiliation 
suddenly turned into glory, and I left the lighthouse with 
flying, if false, colours. 

I do not know how general the fear of heights is, but 
I fancy it cannot be very common. The ordinary tourist 
seems to be able to stand on the edge of precipices on 
which I should not dare to stand and to climb church 
towers that I should not dare to climb. Many people 
will admit that they felt nervous on driving round the 
ledge of the Grande Corniche or even in coming down a 
steep funicular railway in one of those giddy boxes. But 
they master their nervousness and do as other people 
do. There are few people with the extreme fear of heights 
of a man I know, who declares that he would be unable 
to sleep if he were given a bed on the third story or higher. 
I myself have no feeling of that kind, but I doubt if I 
could feel at ease near the top of a New York skyscraper. 
I like the level of the earth, and take no pleasure either 
in being very far above it or very far below it. And dislike 
of heights seems to increase with age. A friend of mine, 
who was cured of dread of heights in his boyhood by 
a schoolmaster who suspended him by the heels over 
the cliff of Beachy Head, tells me that in recent years 
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his lightheadedness has returned and he can no longer 
feel comfortable on the edge of a precipice. I doubt if 
I myself could now feel happy on the top of Snowdon 
as I once could. And, though it is said to be impossible 
to feel giddy in an aeroplane, the thought of looking down 
on the earth from so great a height is a thought that makes 
me giddy. I suppose, if one were a great man like Goethe, 
who climbed a high tower because he was afraid to do 
so, one might overcome one’s weakness. But there are 
easier means of strengthening the character—giving up 
smoking, for instance—which I should prefer to try first. 
In the meantime, I must forgo many of the pleasures 
of life—walking round the galleries in the dome of St. 
Paul’s, seeing London from the Monument, mountaineering, 
and sitting with my feet dangling over the edges of preci- 
pices. If I want to feel giddy, I shall go and see a tight- 
rope-walker or Mr. Harold Lloyd in Safety Last. And I 
will leave “* Excelsior’ as the device for the banners of 
better men. Y. ¥. 


LEYSIN FIVE YEARS AFTER 


IVE years ago last August I paid my first visit 
to Leysin, and thereafter described it in these 
pages in a series of articles on Modern Sun 

Worship. Having just returned from another visit, the 

latest of a numerous series in summer and in winter, I 

propose to recall the main facts and to examine their 

present significance for us. 

In 1903, Dr. A. Rollier opened at Leysin, some 4,600 feet 
above sea-level, in the Alpes Vaudoises, a clinic for the 
general sun-bathing of cases of surgical tuberculosis. His 
patients numbered five. Obtaining good results, he opened 
in 1910 his school in the sun, at Cergnat, a mile or two 
down the road from Leysin, not for ill children but for 
the healthy, to live, work and play there all the year 
round, spending much of their time in bathing costume 
in sunlight. In 1914 he published his book, La Cure 
de Soleil, which was overwhelmed by the War. In the 
previous year he had lectured in London, without notice, 
at the International Congress in Medicine. When I 
visited Leysin in 1921 the number of patients was about 
a thousand, from all parts of the world, distributed in 
some thirty-seven cliniques, including two maintained by 
the Swiss Government for its soldiers, made tuberculous 
during mobilisation for the dangers of the War. I found 
Leysin to be by far the loveliest and most significant 
example of the healing art that I had ever seen. The 
first thing was to have Rollier’s book translated. This 
was done, and a second edition of the much-revised and 
amplified translation is now in the press.* The next thing 
was to discover how the lessons of Leysin could be made 
valuable in our own country. 

The place is rather higher above sea-level than Ben 
Nevis. If its altitude be essential, the indication would 
presumably be that our health authorities should arrange 
for the establishment of clinics at Leysin or elsewhere 
in the Alps, for the reception of our cases of “ surgical 
tuberculosis,”” who die at the rate of about nine thousand 
every year, after the surgeons’ attentions. However, 
travel and inquiry show that the altitude is not essential. 
It has immense advantages, not because it is high, but 

use it procures an abundant supply of light: not 
least that which is reflected from the snow during the 
winter. But if enough complete light be available, the 
altitude is nought. The next best place to the mountains 
is the coast of the sea or any great lake, the water of 





* Heliotherapy. By A. Rollier and colleagues. With introductions 
by Sir Henry Gauvain and Dr. C. W. Saleeby. Oxford Medical 
Publications. First published in 1923. 25s. 


which, like the Alpine snow, absorbs the heat rays of 
the sun and reflects the ultra-violet rays. Thus we find 
a celebrated heliotherapeutic establishment at Berck, in 
France, near Boulogne, whick I have visited and to which, 
on familiar principles, many of the Swiss doctors send 
their patients, whilst the French doctors send theirs to 
Leysin. Two years ago I also accidentally found a most 
successful place at Spotorno, near Genoa, which sends 
its tuberculous children there to be cured at the Istituto 
Elioterapico, founded by the generosity of the late Signor 
Merello, a merchant prince of Genoa. And nowadays, 
in our own country, on the coast where ultra-violet light 
is most abundant, we may see tuberculous children being 
cured at Hayling Island, under the auspices of the Treloar 
Hospital, and at Tidemills, under those of the Heritage 
Craft Schools, founded by Mrs. C. W. Kimmins. Such 
places are the answer to the insistent question which I 
asked myself as the train descended on the cog-wheel 
railway from the altitude of Leysin five years ago. 

How does the light act? To this question Rollier’s 
own answer was: “ C’est un mystére.”’ Most certainly 
the long-known antiseptic action of light was not the 
whole explanation, if any important part of it. In this 
place, powerfully supported by the late Sir William 
Bayliss, I asked for official enquiry. The Committee on 
Light, set up by the Medical Research Council early in 
1922, has done magnificent work already, and though it 
has not yet answered our first question, it has done 
immense service to the practice of heliotherapy already. 
Summaries of its work are to be found in the Annual 
Reports of the Medical Research Council, and they increase 
in interest every year. 

Other results of that first visit five years ago are of less 
certain value. There are more patients than ever at 
Leysin, with a notably large proportion of English. So 
much for my avowed object not to fill Dr. Rollier’s clinics 
but to empty them. All over this country hospitals and 
doctors are installing artificial lamps for treatment, which 
was formerly confined to dermatology but is now being 
tried for almost everything. A recent writer in a popular 
newspaper assured his readers that artificial sunlight is 
indeed superior to Nature’s old-fashioned invention. 
I discussed artificial sunlight here last year, and need 
only repeat the doctrine that its use is not the real lesson 
of Leysin. 

That lesson, of course, was taught and practised by 
Rollier himself at Cergnat in 1910. The clinic in the 
sun, with its incomparable results against the diseases of 
darkness, teaches us to establish the school in the sun, 
whence the diseases of darkness are exorcised. The lesson 
of heliotherapy is not more heliotherapy but helio- 
hygiene. The clinical results of Leysin, which I have 
been repeatedly accused of over-stating, but which indeed 
surpass my powers of statement, furnish the most 
formidable indictment against our present ways of urban 
life and the most cogent arguments for reformers 
commonly thought to be absurd fanatics. No honest 
observer can visit the place without conviction. The 
leaders of clinical and preventive medicine in this country 
have done so on my initiative during the past five years, 
und they think as I do. Not the fanatic but his con- 
ventional critic is the fool. The open-air school, for 

instance, regarded as a special remedy for ill children, 
and strictly confined to them, is seen to be the rational 
and decent thing, especially when the children are so 
clad that sunlight can reach them: and the present 
practice of immuring healthy children in shadow in one 
institution, calling the process education, until later we 
have to immure them in shadow in another institution, 


calling the process medicine, is seen to be the criminal 
r 
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folly that any man of ordinary sense can condemn who 
has once seen Leysin and Cergnat for himself. Meanwhile 
the English child who would be fortunate enough to go 
to school in the sun must be a victim of tuberculosis, ill 
enough to go to Alton or Chailey or Carshalton, or else 
a waif rescued by Dr. Barnardo’s and sent to its Bruce- 
Porter Home at Folkestone. 

Lastly, of course, Leysin furnished the most potent 
new arguments against the urban curse of coal-smoke, 
against which I had already vainly inveighed for twenty 
years. The mere pollution of the air by smoke is bad 
enough, but it is unimportant compared with our depriva- 
tion of sunlight. This argument is now universally 
accepted, and we heard it used recently, for instance, by 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain in support of his Smoke Abate- 
ment Bill, which is about to go into Committee. The 
argument is, indeed, far more powerful than Mr. Chamber- 
lain recognises, and might well warrant a far more powerful 
Bill than the half-measure which he has sponsored. Our 
cities lose 20 per cent. of the sunlight enjoyed by the 
countryside, Mr. Chamberlain tells us. But he is quoting 
some figures based upon irrelevant estimates of the 
calorific power of sunlight. When we measure its chemical 
power, its life-giving power, in terms of its ultra-violet 
components, we find that our cities lose, not 20 per cent., 
but something more like 80 per cent. of rural sunlight. 
Up and up will go the death-rate from all the diseases of 
darkness accordingly during the coming six months. I 
hope that, before the form of coming legislation is settled, 
we may see the publication by Dr. Leonard Hill, F.R.S., 
and his colleagues on the Committee on Light, of the 
records of the past two years in the measurement of ultra- 
violet in town and country, some of which are to be 
found at the end of the weather report in the Times 
every morning. These records might suffice to convince 
Parliament that it must drastically reinforce a measure 
which does not touch the domestic chimney at all, and 
under which types of new houses will continue to be built 
in all parts of the country which must indefinitely 
perpetuate the barbaric waste of coal and the civilised 
manufacture of disease. LENS. 


Correspondence 
THE STABILITY OF THE EMPIRE 


To the Editor of Tut New Sratesman. 

Sir,—It is, I hope, hardly necessary for me to say that I 
agree with the main conclusions of the writer of the able article 
entitled ‘‘ The Cutting of the Apron Strings,” which appeared 
in your number of October 9th. But I venture to think that 
the writer arrives at his conclusions by an unfortunate and, 
indeed, misleading chain of argument, which causes him to 
omit an inevitable corollary. 

While your contributor has ably set out (perhaps too gene- 
rously) the facts which appear to him to make the Imperial 
conneetion valuable to the Dominions, he is almost entirely 
silent as to the correlative value, actual and potential, of the 
Dominions, not merely to Great Britain, but to the Empire as 
a whole. Memories are short ; but, on the eve of the unveiling 
of the memorial in Delville Wood, it was strange, and, I venture 
to repeat, unfortunate, to ignore this aspect of the problem. 
There are times when it is expedient and cordial even to empha- 
sise the obvious. 

It is my responsible privilege to attempt, each year, to instil 
into the minds of some hundred and twenty students, young 
and eager, from all parts of the Empire, the fundamental 
principles of the British Constitution. These young men and 
women will shortly return to their homes ; and those of them 
whose homes are inp the outer Empire will, many of them, 
become leaders of political thought and movement in their 
own countries. When I address myself to the difficult problem 
of Imperial unity, after sketching the very scanty and imperfect 
legal obligations which connect the different parts of the Empire, 


—— 


I allude to the “ impalpable ” ties which secure the perpetuity 
of that permanent miracle. And, after touching on the well. 
worn influences of common race, speech, tradition and literature 
—all, be it observed, very far from universal—I appeal to 
what appears to me to be a far more powerful, universal and 
prosaic influence, viz., the sense of solid mutual interest, not 
merely between Great Britain and the outer Empire, but (as 
I believe to be the true view) between each member of the 
Federal Empire and every other. Why should any member 
of the Empire desire to sever his connection with a community 
of States which is infinitely more powerful than any one of 
its members, and which may even claim to be the greatest 
and most powerful political entity in the world's history? 
Suicide is, unfortunately, a familiar aberration. It is hardly 
an aberration likely to be seriously contemplated as an example 
by any of the level-headed men who control the destinies of 
the Dominions ; though I fear it must be admitted that this 
particular form of suicide was at one time contemplated by 
so-called statesmen in this country, who ought to have known 
better. 

This, I venture humbly to suggest, is the true basis for the 
consideration of Imperia] unity.—Yours, etc., 

EDWARD JENKS 
Royal Societies Club, S.W. 
October 14th. 


THE ARMY RAZOR CONTRACT 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Stn,—Referring to the Army contract for safety razors which 
has been placed with the Gillette Company, which has created 
such indignation throughout the country : 

As chairman of the largest makers of safety blades in Europe, 
at first my impression was that the precedent set up by placing 
such an important contract for the British Army with an 
American controlled company appeared perturbing enough, 
but a closer examination of the circumstances reveals the 
cold fact that this contract will in no way prove detrimental 
to British interests. On the contrary, the Gillette company 
has done British manufacturers a good turn by converting the 
Army authorities to the use of the much morte practical safety 
razor in lieu of the old cut-throat razor, and—I understand— 
at a price which is probably less than half the actual cost of 
production. Thus, practically speaking, the Army authorities 
have got these razors more or less as a gift. 

It is common knowledge that for a considerable time now 
the large American razor makers have adopted a policy of 
practically giving away razor holders in order to stimulate 
trade in blades, and in this way millions of holders are distri- 
buted annually at a considerable sacrifice to these makers, 
who hope subsequently to recompense themselves by increased 
turnover in blades. 

However, with the advent of the “ Darwin” blade, which 
is made in various patterns to fit any of the well-known American 
holders, the new and incomparably higher standard of cutting 
efficiency and durability which has been set up, makes it a 
certainty that while Gillette holders will be used in future 
in the Army, none but British made blades will be used in 
them. Thus no harm to British industry or British interests 
has been caused ; and really, when everything has been taken 
into consideration, the Army authorities seem to have done 
quite a good stroke of business.—Yours, etc., 

JosErH RaMsSDEN, 
Chairman, Darwins, Ltd. 
Fitzwilliam Works, Sheffield. 


“ FORDISM ” 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMan. 


Str,—The writer of the article on “ Fordism” in a recent 
issue of Tue New StaresMAN is surely mistaken when he 
attributes “a standard of life enjoyed by a large section of 
workers in America far higher than any that is known among 
the workers in this country” to the restriction in the supply 
of labour imposed by the immigration laws. 

My observations extending over the past twenty-three years, 
during which I have visited the States at least once every 
year, lead me to a very different conclusion. The higher 
standard sure is there, but in my opinion it was the great volume 
of unrestricted immigration from Europe, affording abundant 
cheap labour, which largely went to create this high standard 
in the U.S.A. for a section of workers. 
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In any case the restrictive immigration laws are of so recent 
a date that, obviously, results cannot yet be accurately 
measured !—Yours, etc., Davip C. Lams, 

Commissioner. 

The Salvation Army, 

Migration House, London, E.C. 4. 
October 19th. 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Sin,—By a copyist’s error, what I wrote of as “‘ the South 
African Government's” native policy was transcribed and is 
printed in Tuk New Statesman of this date as “ the South 
African Party's” policy. The error will have been obvious to 
instructed readers.— Yours, etc., OLIVIER. 

Old Hall, Ramsden. 

October 16th. 


SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE 
REBUILDING FUND 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—Their Majesties the King and Queen have expressed 
their intention of being present at the Shakespeare Matinée 
at Drury Lane Theatre on November 9th, and those concerned 
in the arrangements are very much hoping that there will be 
a really representative house present to greet their Majesties 
on this historic occasion. 

With this object in view we have devised a scheme which 
enables the public to compete for the boxes. We hope that 
large numbers of your readers will take part. The following 
is the form of competition : 


Think out your own reason for wanting a Box at the Shake- 
speare Matinée; put it into the neatest possible words (not more 
than thirty, whether in prose or verse) and send your entry to 
the Organiser, Royal Shakespeare Matinée, 8 Quadrant Arcade, 
Regent Street, W. 1, before November Ist. 

The sender of the cleverest entry will receive a voucher for 
a Box (seating four) on November 6th. Each entry should 
be accompanied by 2s. 6d. donation to the Fund, and the 
entries will be judged by Dame Ellen Terry and Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson. 
The support of your readers is earnestly desired.— Yours, etc., 
Marsorre R. VERDEN, 
Organiser, Royal Shakespeare Matinée 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. 


THE GLASS FOR SCHOOL WINDOWS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 


Str,—In the health interest of the generation of London 
boys and girls now at school it seems to me that the results 
of an investigation just completed by Dr. J. Bell Ferguson, 
school medical officer to Smethwick Education Committee, 
should be made known to the members of their education 
authority. 

Aware that ordinary window-glass cuts out almost completely 
those ultra-violet rays of the sun so intimately associated with 
growth processes, Dr. Ferguson had the windows of a Smethwick 
schoolroom equipped with vitaglass which allows practically 
all the available rays to pass. In the room was a class of thirty 
boys between the ages of nine and eleven whose blood, height 
and weight were compared at the beginning and end of a nine- 
months’ period with those of another group in an adjoining 
room possessing a similar aspect. 

The result, in the guarded words of the school medical officer, 
“seems definitely encouraging,” for the boys reached by the 
ultra-violet rays gained, as compared with the others, 3.28 
pounds in weight, and .64 inches in height ; there was 8.61 per 
cent. more colouring matter in their blood, and their school 
atlendance was better by 3.73 per cent ! 

I would not emphasise the last fact were it not already 
emphasised by the bestowers of grants. It is a figure which 
will quell the sturdiest opponents of progress on our education 
authorities ; and Smethwick, needless to say, is hastening to 
experiment with the new glass in other schools. Nor shall I 
be surprised if this enterprising community finds itself imitated 
elsewhere. 

The New Health Society is in the closest touch with all these 


developments and intends to carry out a further investigation ; 
meanwhile, we shall be glad to supply information to the public 
or to individuals on application.—Yours, etc., 

MEREDITH ATKINSON, 


The New Health Society, General Secretary. 


46, Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 


Miscellany 
THE IDIOT 


N the little blue-walled chapel the choir streamed in, 

I and having bowed irregularly, faced the western 

window and blinked in the glare of the evening 
sun. Below, a congregation had already gathered. 
Opposite, in the gallery, groups of little boys were 
huddled like noisy puppies. There someone would now 
and then hiss warningly: 

“Sssh! Sssh!” 

To this, however, they paid no heed but only shuffled 
their feet, laughed and talked more loudly and suddenly 
exchanged ecstatic whispers : 

““Taddo’s come! There’s Taddo the idiot!” 

One by one they turned to the newcomer, a tall youth of 
nineteen or twenty, and began to laugh at his vacant face 
staring from his green, threadbare overcoat, and when he 
sat down, having forgotten to take off his hat, called to 
him : 

“ Taddo ! 
up ! ” 

To their shrieking amusement he obeyed, mutely gazing 
for a minute at the other seated figures before feverish 
hands dragged him down and voices whispered into his 
dirty ears : 

“You mustn’t stand up, Taddo! Sit down, that’s all.” 

Grinning piteously he sat down, but when they laughed 
again did not understand and shrank into his overcoat. 
And as he listened to the hubbub of chatter about him it 
seemed that everyone, even the preacher and the familiar 
coloured figures in the windows, were laughing at him. 

When the hymn began he remembered the warning and 
remained seated. Shadows fell over him, making him feel 
safe like a child that cowers between the legs of its father 
when a dog barks; and believing that everyone had for- 
gotten him he suddenly chuckled deeply. 

Instantly the boys lowered their books, exchanged 
glances and tittered loudly. One or two older people grew 
stern with shock, but the hymn surged on at a great shout, 
only Taddo remaining silent. When the singing ended 
the boys became quiet too and only laughed with their 
eyes. 

Through the prayer, the following hymn and the reading 
of the lesson Taddo sat with his head drawn into his over- 
coat as if cringing under a blow. Soon the ray of sunlight 
that had rested on his head disappeared, the air grew dim 
and he became like a dark statue. About him the boys, 
tired of singing and listening, began to sketch fat men in 
their books and write couplets on the yellow seats. In the 
gallery was a never-ceasing riot of muttering and laughter. 

At Taddo’s side two boys would now and then whisper 
urgently : 

“ Make a noise like an owl, Taddo! Fire a gun! 
a hen’s neck!” 

Sometimes to those requests he would merely stare as if 
the speakers were transparent, at others chuckle without 
obeying, but now and then he would hold an imaginary 
gun to his shoulder, softly mimic an owl, and with a choking 
sound stretch the neck of an invisible hen. 

On all sides the boys would laugh like things exploding. 
Once there came a desperate hiss of warning and a voice 
appealing to him in an undercurrent of whispers : 


Stand 


Taddo! Get up! It’s the hymn! 


Wring 
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“Be quiet—be quiet!” 

And in a minute he paused, then, growing afraid, buried 
his head in the thick shadows that lay piled from his feet 
to his waist. There he tried to breathe furtively, but 
instead only snorted like a cow. Thinking this to be some 
new mimicry the boys broke out into fresh laughter, 
coughed chokingly and dug fingers into his back, so that he 
became dizzy and imagining himself to be falling headlong 
over the gallery, tried to shout out. But the result was 
like the neigh of a horse, startling enough for someone to 
warn him : 

“Taddo! Taddo!” 

He lowered his head. 

“Do you want to be turned out ? ” he was asked. 

It was the voice of the teacher, and from its tone Taddo 
at last understood that by imitating the voices of owls, 
dying hens and animals he had committed some wrong. 
Sweating and trembling with fear, he folded his arms about 
his head. 

In that attitude of dejection he remained during the next 
hymn. By that time the sun had vanished and from the 
sullen mouth of the west clouds were already surging, 
making everywhere sultry and dark. Watching Taddo the 
boys began to think he had fallen into a fit and were silent 
like a brood of chickens under a sack. 

‘** What’s the matter with Taddo? ” their minds asked. 
“* Why does he look like that ? ” 

But the youth suspected nothing and solemnly played 
with the beans, nut-shells and crumbs he found in his 
pockets. All the time thoughts swam like sleepy fish into 
his brain. 

The organ played again, but raising his head Taddo saw 
that no one rose at the sound. He pondered on this, then 
heard money chinking on all sides of him, and saw white 
plates passing from hand to hand. Fascinated, he watched 
their surfaces darken, but when a plate approached and 
touched his hand, became afraid and passed it on with a 
violent jerk. 

Something fell into his lap. 

Looking down he at first thought a silver hole had been 
cut in his trousers. Then he touched it: slowly the burning 
shape of a shilling became imprinted on his flesh. 

The sermon began. He sat like an image, cold and 
unable to feel his heart beat, and conscious only of the fiery 
spot in his hand, burning like a brand-mark. 

And because he had made neither movement nor sound 
for so long the boys began whispering again : 

“Taddo! Taddo!” 

He shut his eyes, breathed warily and did not answer. 

“* He’s asleep!” they told each other. 

He let in little trembling chinks of light through his 
lashes. The chapel seemed very dark, full of green shapes 
which made soft collisions with each other. These and the 
words of the preacher, which he imagined to be accusing 
him, made him long to be outside again. 

In the chapel it grew darker and darker, people looked at 
each other, at the umbrella-stands and thick windows, and 
muttered : 

“There’s thunder about.” 

But while they preserved composure Taddo grew more 
afraid, and seeing in the dark air and the grey faces only 
malice and hostility, glanced about him like a girl faced with 
‘rape. To his terrified eyes everything had changed. He 
tried to cry out but nothing happened. Then, glancing up 
at the choir it seemed that the archway there was the 
cavernous mouth of some great beast, open in a fierce yawn 
which not only seemed to expand but advance as if to 
swallow him up. In the distance was born a profound 
growl, making him grip his fingers in fear, and in the roof 
a great roar, scattering echoes. 





Every moment he expected to be exposed or annihilated, 
and at last, unable to bear his fears any longer, he leapt up 
and ran from the chapel, whimpering. 

Outside there fell on him a grey rain, heavy as the 
thunder which hammered at the clouds until they opened 
like dark doors and let in the lightning. In the flashes the 
roofs and pools glared like brass. As his clothes became 
soaked it seemed that from one terror he had run directly 
into another, but seeing the woods lying far down the road 
like black tents, ran to them for sanctuary. 

Over him the sky was dark as a bruise. As he ran he 
began to feel old and dispirited, but on reaching the woods 
the trees seemed to cry out to him in pity and the rain was 
no longer cold and like a shower of iron. There, too, was a 
smell of ferns, of pine-needles and many leaves and some- 
times a strange pungent whiff as of old smoke. 

He crouched at the foot of a pine, shrank to its reddish 
trunk, and whispered continually : 

** Don’t let them come, don’t let them come! ” 

Above him the branches purred deeply as if under- 
standing, and he was comforted. But the storm grew worse. 
Rain and wind rushed constantly through the wood and 
shudders of thunder along the sky. Against Taddo’s chest 
and arms the pine vibrated powerfully, making him babble 
instinctive prayers. 

Then he remembered the shilling, and at once it seemed 
to him that for the storm’s long affliction nothing else could 
be responsible ; and he suddenly buried it in the dark earth. 

The rain washed it up again. He stared and cried out: 

“* I didn’t steal it! I didn’t steal it!” 

He buried it again, and when it was upheaved a second 
time thought there must be magic in it and shouted : 

“ T’'ll take it back!” 

On the road to the village he blubbered in his desperation. 
His only comfort was from the thought that soon the 
shilling would pass into other hands and that the storm 
would die. 

But there were no lights in the slender windows of the 
chapel, and for some minutes he hammered on its door like 
a child upon an empty box, disappointed and wondering. 

Ten o’clock struck as he knocked at the house of the 
minister. When the door was opened there came to him a 
warm, protective smell like that of dry linen, which made 
him forget the rainy darkness, the wood and his fears. 
When the minister spoke he merely answered : 

“It’s the shilling.” 

The man looked at his outstretched palm with a startled 
air. 

“* It’s the shilling,” repeated Taddo. 

But the other was silent. 

“Take it! Take it!” whimpered the youth, his face 
half in the light. “ The shilling—take it!” 

**Go home, my boy,” he was advised. “Go home.” 

His frenzied whispers poured out as if through a sudden 
leak: “ Take it! Only take it! It’s the shilling! The 
shilling ! ” 

The minister obeyed at last. For a moment nothing 
happened. Then suddenly it seemed that out there in the 
darkness was a mirror reflecting some strange light which 
even the shadow of the closing door could not darken. 

In the warmth of the house the minister pondered, and 
thinking of the boy’s drenched figure shuddered decently 
and said: “God have mercy! God have mercy!” And 
went to bed, forgetting the shilling. 

But for Taddo everything was different, and as he walked 
away it seemed to him that the calming earth, the sweet 
air, the fresh-smelling trees and the stars appearing in the 
broken sky like inquisitive children, were all whispering to 
him: “ The storm is over, the storm is over.” 

And he began to sing. H. E. Bares. 
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Drama 


THE PAST REVISITED 
> | greg SQUARE at St. Martin’s Theatre is 


a play in which the situations derive from an idea 
generally used as a basis for farce, namely, the 

idea of a modern man being transposed into a past age. 
Both this notion and its opposite, that of a man or woman 
from a past age finding himself or herself in London of 
to-day, has nearly always been treated as a joke. (4 
Yankee at the Court of King Arthur is an example of the one, 
The Tinted Venus of the other.) Here this is far from being 
the case, though the alacrity with which the audience 
met references to the eighteenth century’s indifference to 
cleanliness, showed that they were prepared to enjoy fun of 
that kind. Berkeley Square was suggested by Henry James’ 
unfinished novel, The Sense of the Past. He began this 
story before the war and abandoned it, not because he was 
himself dissatisfied with it, but because he was interrupted. 
During the first winter of the war he went back to it as a 
theme sufficiently remote from actualities to provide a 
refuge for his imagination. Now, to Henry James the 
chief interest of his situation lay in the peculiar psycholo- 
gical complications which would arise from the clash between 
temperaments and minds of different periods. The story 
would also be a study in spiritual homesickness and, of 
course, in the uncanny. His hero was a young American as 
much in love with the past of old Europe as ever he had been 
himself. By means of some delicate supernatural machinery 
which subtly excited the imagination, his hero found 
himself reincarnated as one of his own ancestors at 
the moment of that young man’s arrival from America 
to visit his English cousins. Although outwardly, of 
course, he was in every respect a man of a hundred years 
ago, they would be bound soon to notice something more 
queer about him than even his upbringing in so outlandish 
a country as America could explain. He was also to be 
a catch from a matrimonial point of view and his fashionable 
cousins were to be financially embarrassed. The possibility 
and desirability of a match between him and one of the girls 
would thus force him into situations which would necessarily 
lead to betrayals of those deep uneasinesses one who was 
really a ghost from the future would naturally inspire in 
intimacy and awake in him a profounder homesickness and 
feeling of loneliness, once his craving to see and note the 
surface facts of a bygone age had been satisfied. Henry 
James conceived the drama of his hero’s predicament 
developing as follows. He should be welcomed with 
interested effusiveness ; he should soon begin to strike them 
as astonishingly clever, then as disquietingly so; he should 
fall in love with a daughter not intended for him, and the 
bond between these two should depend upon her guessing 
what he really was. There should have followed between 
them one of those competitions in the refinements of 
generosity such as Henry James loved to trace, in which 
the young man was ready to condemn himself for life to the 
most terrible of exiles for her sake, while she was willing 
to help him to get back into the twentieth century, 
his “spiritual home.” On his side, his predicament 
was to be further complicated by his possessing in 
his own century a young woman equally unselfish 
and devoted, through whose agency he was to be 
(if I remember right) finally rescued. I must mention that 
the condition upon which he agreed to “ go-over ” into the 
old world was that his ancestor should meanwhile take his 
place in the twentieth century ; the result of the exchange, 
of course, being that during his sojourn in the past, in the 
eyes of his twentieth century friends, he would in- 
evitably appear demented. 





I have gone first to the origins of this play because I wish 
to show the difficulties with which the dramatists and 
producer had to contend, and because I can now indicate 
where they have stressed and simplified an idea which 
certainly has fascinations for the imagination. I may 
remark that since the first night the play has been consider- 
ably improved. It now begins where it should have begun, 
in the 20th century, and the idea of “ going over” into 
the past is cleverly recommended by a little intellectual 
legerdemain which is sufficient to lull our minds into that 
state of willing acquiescence necessary for the plot. I am 
actually afraid, though it may benefit the play, that owing 
to the haziness to which Einstein-talk about time has 
recently reduced what people are pleased to call their minds, 
this introductory passage may seem to many even seriously 
plausible. 

The elements in the mental situation of the hero which 
Mr. Balderston has stressed are the uncomfortableness of 
being able to foresee the future, a gift which Peter Standish, 
who was a minute student of family records, betrays at 
every turn to the bewilderment of his ancestors, and his 
revulsion from certain moral and physical brutalities which 
are, of course, part of the ethos of a past age. The dramatist 
has thrown the adventure back into the 18th century, some 
thirty years earlier than Henry James did. What pleased 
me in the production was that the 18th century formalities, 
the curtseys and “marms’ of the actors, were rendered 
with the degree of perfunctoriness proper in people to whom 
they were as familiar as our gesture of taking off a hat. 
The outspokenness of family cupidity, the naturalness 
with which maternal authority was taken for granted in 
the family, and the mixture of squabbling and subservience 
between mother and children were excellent traits. 

The comedy and embarrassment consequent upon Peter 
Standish’s (Mr. Lawrence Anderson) inevitable foreknow- 
ledge is struck at once by his greeting Miss Pettigrew 
(very prettily played by Miss Valerie Taylor) as his bride 
and giving the astonished girl a kiss. (He knew his ancestor 
had married her). The supernatural nature of his passage 
into a past century is well suggested by a huge projected 
shadow which precedes his entrance into the room; while 
at the same moment we hear without the slashing storm 
and rattling of coach-wheels which roused our anticipation 
at the close of the first act, while he was still in his house in 
Berkeley Square and in 1926. 

The sentimental element in his adventure is, of course, 
his relation with the younger Miss Pettigrew, Helen, whom 
Miss Forbes Robertson played with a quiet and effective 
reserve. The part of Peter Standish’s 20th-century 
love has thinned away in the play to insignificance ; 
indeed, Miss Grizelda Hervey’s part (Majorie Frant) is 
more insignificant than even the shifting of the stress to 
‘** Helen” requires. Helen is now all important. The 
suggestion is that, though she must die at her own date, 
long, long before her lover is born, yet their relation exists 
in a sort of timeless world. The play closes with Peter 
Standish, who has parted from the “actual” Marjorie, 
reading with tears by the very fireplace where he had talked 
with the dead Helen’s epitaph which he has copied from 
her grave in St. Martin’s churchyard. We are to under- 
stand that in the timeless static world their union is a fact, 
though he must live out his life in time, a bemused, perhaps 
half-daft, young man. 

Brightness falls from the air, 

Queens have died young and fair, 

Dust has closed Helen’s eyes. 
Such, I take it, is the note on which the dramatist wishes 
toend. Mr. Anderson, whose performance lacked subtlety, 
but not competence, read the inscription well. 
The play has already undergone important reconstruc- 
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tion. There are still small points at which its machinery 
might be made to work more smoothly. One: it is absurd 
to make the electric light fuse and go out in both the 
modern Berkeley Square scenes. It is too barefaced a 
preparation for the mysterious. In the last act it would 
be easy to make one consequence of Peter’s visit to 
another age a dislike of electric light ; in one line he might 
call for candles instead, which would also serve to remind us 
of when he was last in that very room. Two: when he is 
a ghost in the 18th century he sits to Gainsborough for his 
portrait. This picture still hangs in the house in Berkeley 
Square which he afterwards inherits. We saw it in Act I. 
In Henry James’ story the significant thing is that the sitter 
had turned his back within the picture ; for some odd reason 
the artist had shirked painting the face. In the play we are 
told that the artist has refused to finish the picture we saw 
in the first act, but there is no explanation of Gainsborough’s 
refusal to carry out his commission. The fact that he did 
so is an important note in intensifying the suggestion of the 
uneasiness which a ghost from the future inevitably inspires 
in those round him. Mr. Balderston lost here in not 
following Henry James. The disappointment and astonish- 
ment of the Pettigrews on receiving a picture of their 
prospective son-in-law’s back would have been useful in 
creating that atmosphere of uneasiness. Such an alteration 
would only require the substitution of another property 
picture and the insertion of a few lines of dialogue in Act II. 
I believe it would strengthen that act and it would certainly 
avoid what appears now as an arbitrary, unexplained 
incident. Three: at the end of Scene I, Act III, when the 
mutual metempsychosis has taken place for the second time 
between Peter Standish and his ancestor, the effect of this 
change is only reported by Helen’s brother whom, by the 
bye, Mr. Gilmour acted with freedom and spirit. Tom 
Pettigrew enters and announces that his American cousin 
is now a different man, and that his oddity hitherto has been 
due to a fever. This is very weak. It would have been 
better to make the real 18th-century Standish enter 
immediately after Peter’s exit, rather tipsy perhaps, and 
arm in arm with the rollicking Tom. All, except Helen, 
would then show a relief. This would add another stroke of 
emphasis to the significance of the main idea. On the stage 
seeing is believing, and the fewer significant things, especially 
changes of mysterious import, which are merely reported 
the better. 

I do not wish to rouse expectations which the play may 
not fulfil, but I have endeavoured to show that Berkeley 
Square has a theme which is certainly intriguing to the 
imagination and one new to the stage. 

DesmonpD MacCartnay. 


Art 


ROUSSEAU THE DOUANIER 


HERE was at one time a suspicion that Rousseau 

the Douanier and his works were a creation 
of the ingenious poet and wit, M. Guillaume 
Apollinaire. It seemed impossible that a retired officer 
from one of the customs-houses on the outskirts of Paris, 
whose life had been spent in rummaging in search of 
municipa! contraband about the cartloads of cabbages 
which the peasants drove daily to the markets of the city, 
should begin at the age of forty-one to produce paintings 
which gained the admiration of the most discerning writers 
and painters of the younger generation. And his pictures, 
when the public had an opportunity for their acquaintance, 
were in some respects just a little too good, and in others a 
little too bad, quite to bear out the legend of their creator. 
Instead of the imitations of Bouguereau, which it was 
natural to expect, here were affinities rather with Uccello 
or Siennese primitives. And yet, if anyone could paint as well 
as this, why should he not paint better, why should so much 


—— 


of his work be frankly absurd ? The whole affair must be 
a conspiracy or a practical joke. 

Gradually, however, the truth has been recognised. The 
Douanier, one of the most curious figures of moder 
painting, really existed, and now carries conviction and 
enormous prices. He was born in 1844, served as a drummer 
in the French army in Mexico, worked at the customs, and 
after retiring on a small pension turned to painting and 
music. His instrument was the violin, but he was also a 
composer of waltzes and polkas and made a little by giving 
music-lessons. He gave painting-lessons as well, though 
they were not so successful, his only pupils being two old 
gentlemen, one aged seventy-two and the other eighty. 
He had been a friend of the father of Alfred Jarry, author 
of the play Ubu Roi, who introduced him to a circle of 
writers and artists. Apollinaire became his champion, 
and his friends included Max Jacob, André Salmon, Mme. 
Laurencin, Picasso and Braque. He was twice married, 
had a romance with a Polish lady known only as Yadwigha, 
and conceived finally a hopeless passion for a shop-assistant 
aged fifty-four, whose parents forbade the match, but 
systematically extracted money from him. It was con- 
sidered amusing by some of his fellow-artists to send him 
orders for large works from imaginary foreign amateurs. 
He was always in poverty, and his grocer, chemist and frame- 
maker often refused to accept his pictures instead of 
payment. He was condemned to prison over an obscure 
affair of a cheque but as a first offender he obtained remission 
of his sentence. What money he had went largely in the 
giving of musical parties at which he played his own 
compositions. He died of alcoholic poisoning at the age of 
sixty-six. The multitude regarded him as a mere joke, and 
such appreciation as he won was for the most part strongly 
tinged with amusement. But a faithful few regarded him 
with affection and his work with respect. He was himself 
sincere and conscientious, and perhaps would not be 
surprised at the attention which he now commands. 

The Lefévre Galleries (14 King Street, St. James’s) 
afford a precious opportunity for seeing twelve of his 
pictures, and one should be none the less grateful for it 
although the impression is a disappointing one. For the 
fact stands out with salience that Rousseau was much more 
sophisticated than one had imagined, and what in our view 
of him he loses in innocence he does not make up in ability. 
His naiveté is really quite knowing, and when he cannot 
bring it off the result is simply a bad picture. In a letter to 
a critic, he said of himself, “If I have preserved my 
naiveté it is because [my professors] always told me to do 
so. You will not find it astonishing in the future. And 
I have already been quite sufficiently told that I do not 
belong to our century. I could not now change my manner, 
which I have acquired by obstinate endeavour.” 

This manner suits admirably such a picture as the Juniet 
family group, where the figures have the quaint stiffness 
of an old-fashioned photograph. The placing is superb, 
the little dog trotting before the trap is a touch of mastery, 
the bourgeois rigidity of pose is in the real comic spirit, 
and the leafy back-group is full of poetry. “* Autumn 
Effect: Bellevue,” again, is a poetic vision of sunset, 
a thing of lovely colour. The two other Paris landscapes 
and the still lives are equally satisfactory. The simplifica- 
tion of form and colour is carried exactly as far as it can go 
without toppling into the ridiculous. But the tropical 
landscapes ring false. The decorative element is too 
deliberate and factitious, although the large canvas of 
monkeys and oranges would be a passably good design 
for acrétonne. Some of Mr. Walter Graves’s paintings of the 
Thames immediately occur in comparison with his method, 
and by no means at a disadvantage. A delight in the gifts 
that Rousseau unquestionably possessed is only marred by 
a blindness to his limitations. T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


(Answers to Correspondents.) 


WAS interested to hear that you were going to 
I lecture. It seems to me a perilous undertaking, but 

rather fun. I think you ought not to try to be 
original. It is more important that what you say should be 
worth hearing than that it should all have come out of 
your own head. You have chosen Humour for your subject, 
and you ask if I have any hints to give you, Well, you 
might read Schopenhauer on the subject (The World as Will 
and Idea). You might also read Bergson On Laughter. 
You will be astonished how well his theory fits the jokes he 
quotes, but you ought to be able to think of others which 
his theory (that what amuses is always mechanical behaviour 
when we are expecting the spontancity of life) does not 
explain. I don’t think his theory really covers the ground 
any better than Hobbes’ definition of laughter as “‘ a sudden 
glory,”’ meaning a sense of triumph at the sight of inferiority. 
Both definitions only fit certain situations which rouse 
laughter ; both are suspect to me because they are appen- 
dices to philosophic systems. If you have time you might 
discourse for a while on fashion in humour, and compare the 
ancient, mediaeval and modern joke. The mediaeval joke 
is apt to be lumbering. Look through Erasmus’ Ship 
of Fools, a book which I believe set the whole world laugh- 
ing, and notice how many times you are amused. (I 
believe Pickwick is now ceasing to amuse many people.) 
I have no original thoughts on the subject, but I differ 
from most people to-day in thinking that the sense of 
humour is now over-valued. I have discoursed upon this 
in connection with Gladstone, who is disparaged on account 
of his deficiency in that respect, 


* * * 


Our contemporaries are very down on bad sentiment, but 
absurdly lenient towards poor humour, which is really as 
contemptible and for much the same sort of reason. You 
ean win nowadays quite a respectable reputation if you 
“run about the city grinning like a dog,” but if you shed 
a few sweet and easy tears you are thought an ass. Consider 
how Sterne with his Maria, his dead donkey and his Le 
Fever would be despised if he were writing now. He escapes 
censure only because we do not choose to believe he took his 
sentiment seriously ; he is so clever, and so clever in a way 
that suits our taste, that we refuse to believe he was not 
ironical in such passages, though anyone with an historic 
sense knows he thought them highly becoming and exquisite. 
It is difficult to enjoy, at the moment, a joke against 
oneself; we laugh in self-defence, but not with pleasure. 
The instant we are implicated seriously ourselves the 
humour of a situation ceases to be enjoyable, This shows 
that humour depends on detachment from consequences. 
In proportion then as we are interested in things as real, 
and in their consequences, so much the less are we likely 
to enjoy jokes about them—except as a relief, as an occa- 
sional suspension of the proper use of the understanding. 
When humour becomes a habit of the mind it undermines 
the foundation upon which the power of a joke to amuse us 
ultimately rests, namely a prevailing sense of the seriousness 
and reality of things: that is why “ facetious ’’ literature 
is so tiresome. If you want to attack humour, I suggest 
this line. And good luck to you. 


* * * 


(2) You have bought Dent’s illustrated Rasselas, and 
want me to write about it. That Rasselas and Candide 
should still be living classics seems to me significant. 
Both are monotonous, undramatic little stories in which 
each short chapter repeats the same lesson, that life is 
always empty and happiness is impossible. Now if the 





pessimistic view of life were a fantastic one and had no 
root in experience, neither of these certainly over-charged 
statements of its case would have continued to appeal 
to men. They continue to attract successive generations 
because they find much truth in them. Suppose, on the 
other hand, that the reiterated moral had been reversed, 50 
that each short chapter was an episode of bliss and of hopes 
abundantly fulfilled, not even the austere eloquence of 
Johnson, nor the quick precision of Voltaire could have kept 
those works alive. Such surfeit of optimism would have 
been too repulsive to the average honest mind. Books of 
that kind no doubt get written, but they die like flies. 
* * * 

By the bye, one commonly misused quotation is the 
refrain at the end of Candide, il faut cultiver nétre jardin. 
This is often used as though it were an injunction to us to 
limit aspirations and to be content with little. The context 
shows it has a different meaning. The phrase was suggested 
to Candide by the old man who entertained him and 
Pangloss and Martin on the banks of the Bosphorus. “* You 
must certainly have a vast estate,” said Candide to the 
Turk, ‘I have no more than twenty rods of ground,” he 
answered, “ which I cultivate with the help of my children ; 
and by our labour we avoid three great evils, nee. vice 
and want.” Candide, as he was returning home, re- 
flected deeply on the Turk’s conversation. He said to 
Pangloss and Martin : “ this good old man appears to me to 
have chosen a lot preferable to that of the six kings with 
whom we have had the honour to sup.” Pangloss then 
embarks on a discourse in which he runs over a list of 
assassinated kings from Eglon, king of Moab, to the three 
Henrys of France, and he is about to proceed, “ you know 
also "’—-when Candide cuts in—‘‘ that we must cultivate 
our garden.” ‘ Let us work,” adds Martin, “ it is the only 
way to make life supportable.” Finally, whenever Pan- 
gloss observed that in the best of all possible worlds every- 
thing was happily inter-related—‘‘ for, in short, had you 
not n kicked out of that fine castle for loving Mistress 
Cunégonde ; had you not been imprisoned by the Inquisi- 
tion; had you not travelled America on foot; had you 
not run the Baron through the body, and had you not lost 
all the sheep you brought from the good country of Eldorado, 
you would never have been here to eat preserved citrons 
and pistachio nuts”—then Candide was in the habit of 
replying: “ All that is excellently observed, but we must 
cultivate our garden.” It is clear that the famous phrase 
is not so much (I think it was Vernon Lee who put 
me on the track of this) an injunction to confine ourselves 
to modest aims, as simply to work—and, perhaps, to 
philosophise as little as possible. 

* * * 


Touching pessimists in general, have you ever considered 
why they are not depressing—I mean the good ones ? 
Candide and Rasselas certainly cannot be said to be cheerful 
pictures of humanity or hope-inspiring estimates of life ; 
the gloom of Rasselas is even deeper than that of Candtde. 
Schopenhauer, too, is far from a depressing author, indeed, 
quite the contrary. Why, too, does not Ibsen, who is 
certainly not a bringer of good tidings, depress us, while 
we often go away from plays, which are not nearly such 
formidable indictments of human nature or society, in 
wretchedly low spirits. The explanation lies in the fact 
that pessimism of good writers is not the result of dejec- 
tion, doldrums, discouragement, dumps, but of an unusual 
intellectual activity which becomes a temporary possession 
of our own while we are reading. One of my favourite 
critical principles is that a work of art must have somewhere 
in it a suggestion of desirable life. Yet it is often difficult 
to recognise it in stories which are nevertheless indisputable 
works of art, until one realises that it is there, a]l the time— 
in the mind of the author, whose virtues of soul and intellect 
are infectious, and exhilarate more than the melancholy 
of his conclusions can depress. The contempt of the 
average hearty reader for “face the facts” plays and 
novels is usually justified; they are seldom the fruit of 
intellectual power, but mildly pretentious projections of 
feeble, if sympathetic, moods of despondency. Away 
with them. ABLE Hawk, 
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NEW NOVELS 


A Man Could Stand Up. By Forp Mapox Forp. Duckworth. 
7s. 6d. 

Beau Sabreur. By P. C. Wren. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Joanna Godden Married, and Other Stories. By Suema KayeE- 
Situ. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

The Happy Tree. By Rosatinp Murray. Chatto and Windus. 
%s. 6d 

From Man to Man. By Outve Scurerner. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

A Deputy Was King. By G. B. Stern. Chapman and Hall. 7s.6d. 


Introduction to Sally. By the Author of “Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden.’ Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


The Black Pavilion. By Aucustus Murr. Methuen. 38s. 6d. 
Young Anarchy. By Sir Pump Gress. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Doorways in Drumorty. By Lorna Moon. Cape. 6s. 


The Knot of Reluctance. By BarsBara GooLpEN. Philip Allan. 
7s. 6d 


** And you have here his mental reactions and his reflections 
—which are not, not, Nor presented as those of the author.” 
We are accustomed to the denial, and we never doubt its 
genuineness. But we often think, in our cynical way, that if it 
were true it wouldn’t be made. Mr. Ford is obviously not 
Captain—or Major—Tietjens. Dash it all, the man has a 
different name! That Tietjens should share Mr. Ford’s senti- 
ments about war is only natural; they presumably saw it 
together. And as for any other resemblances, those are in the 
first place accidental, and in the second place balanced by a 
number of differences. So we start from a firm basis: Tietjens 
is not Mr. Ford—tTietjens is not Mr. Ford—tTietjens is not . . . . 

He is, in his relations with Valentine Wannop, nobody at all : 
a vast nonentity, a chimera without head, tail or belly. But in 
the trenches, where the more important part of his story passes, 
he is a man. “A man could stand up....” It is the 
aspiration for peace that Mr. Ford puts into the minds of men 
at war; yet how magnificently he does in fact make them 
stand up under war’s inhuman burdens of danger, worry and 
boredom! Tietjens is in command, and not in command, of a 
battalion at the Front : the way in which he came to be there, 
and the way in which he behaves after he ceases to be there, are 
entirely incredible and not even funny : but while he is there—it 
would be hard to praise adequately the insight, vigour and ruth- 
lessness with which Mr. Ford paints the terrible picture. All 
his tricks and grimaces of style, his oddities, his abruptnesses, 
which are never, even at their worst, incompetence, though one 
is often compelled to suspect them of being affectation—here 
melt into the substance of what he has to say, take on the very 
strain of responsibilities beyond the scope of sanity, are mixed 
with the noise of shells and the monotony of mud. 

Major Wren, whose publishers enclose two photographs of 
him—and an extraordinarily good-looking fellow he is: they 
might without offence have put in half-a-dozen—treats of war 
in a very different manner. He is jolly, and nothing is going to 
prevent him from being jolly—not the ugly humiliations of 
French barracks, nor the ghastly dangers of strife in Africa. He 
has a good central comic idea at the expense of sheikhs and their 
devotees—an idea which it would be a shame to give away ; and 
he writes with a suitable blend of swagger and banter. The same 
method applied to Tietjens’ trenches would be intolerable ; but 
Major Wren contrives to give us the pleasing remoteness of the 
conventional ‘‘ adventure-story”’ without its sentimentality. 
His perils pass in Africa, and seem considerably further away 
than that. 

The war plays a part—one might almost say a dominating part 
—in Joanna Godden Married and The Happy Tree. It screws 
Joanna up to the point of being willing to marry—or rather, of 
intending to marry unwillingly—the man she would not marry 
before; but he dies; and the war has sent her somebody 
else, who, to her surprise, reads books by Dickens and Sir Walter 
Scott. Miss Kaye-Smith’s business in this long-short story is 
to show Joanna recovering her place in the world, re-establishing 
herself, and winning through to happiness; but the greatness 
of the old Joanna was in her stand against fortune; and this 
tale nowhere touches the heights of the earlier one. Nor do the 
other stories which make up the volume raise the level. Judged 
by the standard to which Miss Kaye-Smith has a right, her new 
book is a disappointment. 

Miss Murray’s is not. It would indeed be hard to say, so long 
has elapsed—and so much !—since we last had a book from her, 
what it was that we expected. Something delicate, graceful, a 

little refined beyond ordinary experience, yet by no means unim- 


passioned ; so much, certainly, and perhaps a richness, a fullness, 
a maturity, which her very early work naturally did not yield, 
And I think we get all this, except the maturity. Her muse is 
still as wistful, her taste as pure, her note as fragile: there jis 
indeed a greater solidity of sheer ordinary incident than before, 
but her work has still that early air of inquiry-in-acceptance, 
Her heroine pursues a tenuous unfulfilled love-affair with an odd 
rather romantic young man, and marries, and has children by, 
an estimable scholar whom she does not love. One is grateful 
for the intellectual sincerity which faces the fact that such a 
marriage can contain times and occasions of real happiness and 
comfort ; there is no forcing of either the romantic or the tragic. 
The characters have no hard edges, and everything passes as in a 
dream. 

Olive Schreiner possessed a vigorous, powerful mind, at once 
honest and passionate; and she had the rare faculty of being 
able to express the passion of her convictions in the people and 
events she drew. She was a genuine creator, despite her zeal for 
propaganda. She did not twist or fake her people to prove her 
point: she saw them concrete, whole, terrible, miserable, 
wonderful, and she saw their lives as illustrating, as revealing, 
the interior and philosophic truth. From Man to Man, which 
she left not quite finished, was evidently planned to be an epic 
of sex: the two parallel life-stories of the two sisters show us 
man lustful, man deceitful, man cowardly, man greedy—and 
woman desperately unhappy. Yet the whole gives no impression 
of artificiality or unfairness; each character is alive ; when, 
towards the end, a good man appears, he is as natural as the bad 
ones ; and the women are not idealised. One of them, who dies 
of venereal disease, is so weak-minded as to be practically half- 
witted ; and the other one, though profoundly intelligent and 
magnificently courageous, is not altogether what is called a 
** sympathetic ” character. There is a lot in this fat volume that 
is dull, and not a little that is awkwardly expressed ; but the 
total effect is nothing short of greatness. 

I should hesitate to say that Miss Stern achieves greatness. 
Neither her plan nor her performance is quite on that scale. 
Yet, in her too, the occasional sillinesses are of little importance, 
so alive is the whole. She carries on here the story of the 
Rakonitzes, begun, as her admirers will remember, in Tents of 
Israel. In the earlier work she concentrated on showing us the 
huge Jewish family, so alike in its highly coloured varieties, so 
forceful, so tenacious—and such a family. In the new one, 
youth breaks away, and the point lies in ironic contrast. ‘Toni 
marries a pleasant young Englishman, and they quarrel, part 
and come together again, while round them gather, scatter, 
clatter and gesticulate a crowd, a cloud of Rakonitzes. Miss 
Stern has long beén known as a writer of remarkable promise : 
she is now a writer of remarkable achievement. 

In Introduction to Sally, the author of Elizabeth and her German 
Garden has written a rather vulgar and rather amusing book. 
The central situation is bad: even for farce, one wants a basis 
more plausible than this. Sally is a girl of such rare Helen-like 
beauty that almost every male creature is excited by her at 
sight ; and she is stupid to the verge of imbecility. There are 
two fallacies here. In the first place, the connection between 
beauty and excitement is not as crude as that; in the second 
place, imbecility is incompatible with the vivid loveliness 
attributed—and very skilfully and even beautifully attributed— 
to Sally. Perfection of feature and colour can, of course, co-exist 
with any degree of stupidity ; we have just seen them co-existing 
with a very high degree of it, in Olive Schreiner’s Bertie ; but not 
the spiritual flame! There is another love-affair, between the 
hero’s mother and an elderly admirer—at least, there is not much 
love in it, but that it can be called an affair I will illustrate by two 
brief quotations: ‘“ He had most affectionately embraced her, 
so affectionately that she was sure one of her tendons had 
snapped”. . . and 

For the first time he didn’t think her particularly good-looking. 
Moth-eaten, thought Mr. Thorpe, eyeing her. A lady, of course, 
and all that; but having to sleep later on with a moth-eaten lady 
wouldn’t, it suddenly struck him, be much fun. ‘ Need a pitch 
dark night to turn fer into a handsome woman,” he thought 
indelicately ... 
It is this sort of thing which makes me say that the book is 
vulgar. 

Mr. Muir made his mark, with The Third Warning, as a furnisher 
of good, sound, brisk, humorous, unpretentious shocker-stuff. 
In The Black Pavilion he does better: the excitement starts 
bang on the first page, and goes cheerily on to the last. 

About Sir Philip Gibbs it is difficult to know what to say. He 
is a man of culture and experience, morally incapable of delibe- 
rately writing down to his huge audience ; yet he often produces 
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such stuff as might make the angels weep to find him on their 
side. The bishop, the undergraduate, the flapper, the middle- 
of-the-road friend-of-the-family, here they all are, talking as 
people never talked and even as leading articles were never 
written. There is evidence, of course, of knowledge and brains ; 
Sir Philip every now and then gives his gift of description a 
chance ; but there are no people, and therefore no probabilities. 

Miss Moon (with short stories) and Miss Goolden (with a lively, 
humorous novel) are two promising beginners. The publishers 
introduce Miss Moon with the statement that “Scotland has 
found a new humorist”; her pathos, however, though some- 
times obvious and sometimes forced, seems much truer and 
deeper than her humour. Miss Goolden, on the other hand, is 
content to be sparkling. It would be better if she were content 
with even less, for she is so determined to squeeze a joke or an 
epigram out of every propitious or unpropitious moment that 
sometimes her wit inevitably runs very thin. But she will grow 
out of that; and she certainly has a good idea of plot and 
dialogue, and her brisk, provocative manner has a true sense of 
humour behind it. If Miss Moon will forbear to force the note 
of sadness, and Miss Goolden remember to let her jokes make 
themselves, they should both do well. 

P. C. KENNEDY. 


“WILY WINCHESTER” 


Stephen Gardiner and the Tudor Reaction.. By Professor MuLLER. 
S.P.C.K. 15s. 

Gardiner was much too sensible a man to have been born in 
England in the last years of the fifteenth century. It is his 
misfortune that he was just a generation too young to serve 
Henry VII. and too old to serve Elizabeth. He grew to manhood 
under the shadow of Wolsey and died when Philip II. was still 
King of England. His contemporaries were men like Thomas 
Cromwell, Archbishop Cranmer, Protector Somerset and 
Cardinal Pole ; he was in the prime of life when the dissolution 
of the monasteries covered England with ruins, and his gifts of 
diplomacy and statesmanship were used and abused by people 
to whom he was fundamentally antipathetic. The first or the 
last of the Tudors would have understood him thoroughly; under 
either of them he could have enjoyed a long and magnificent 
career. But as it was, he spent five years of his prime in the 
Tower under Edward VI., and during the rest of his official life 
was pretty fully occupied in trying to prevent Henry VIII. and 
Mary from over-indulging their temperaments. Both the father 
and the daughter, in fact, for very different reasons it is true, 
were completely out of sympathy with Gardiner’s point of view. 
Henry VIII., it seems pretty evident, was afraid of him. The fact 
that he boasted, characteristically enough, that he alone could 
control the high and imperious Winchester really only confirms 
the impression that Henry felt much happier with a vulgar 
hack like Cromwell, or a pliant intellectual like Cranmer, 
than he did with a man of principle and of the world, like 
Gardiner. It was not much good trying to kecp on good terms 
with Henry if one had a policy, for the King was one of those 
people who alternately do not know what they want and want 
some one thing so badly that nothing else counts. When “ the 
King’s matter ” (the little business of repudiating the wife who 
had been faithful to him for nineteen years) was on the stage, 
Henry was like a bull with a red cloak being waved at him; his 
one idea was to charge and have done with it. When he had 
disposed of the cloak, apart from a good deal of roaring, head- 
tossing, and ground-pawing, there was nothing particular for 
him to do until some dexterous performer like Cromwell waved 
another in front of his eyes, when off he went again in another 
direction. This was no master to draw the best out of the Bishop 
of Winchester, who had an aptitude for hard facts and the gift of 
seeing all round a situation. 

Gardiner was equally unfortunate with the only other sover- 
eign who condescended to use him, for Mary, though she had 
purpose and consistency, was in her way as much of an egoist as 
her father. She was a true woman in that only two things 
mattered to her, and that she fused them both into one. Her 
religion and her husband meant the whole world to her, and 
when they were at stake her kingdom and people and her natural 
instinct for mercy and kindliness counted for nothing. She 
could be swayed by a sentimental idealist like Pole, but it would 
have required a very different person to appreciate the gifts of 
the man who had helped to annul her mother’s marriage. 

So Gardiner’s career was largely a failure. He was a Con- 
servative born into a period of revolution and reaction, waste 
and iconoclasm. It is true that he died in his bed, but his con- 


temporaries who went to the stake and the scaffold left a mark 
on history far deeper than his. Yet the picture of him which 
emerges from this scholarly and sensible book is the picture of a 
thoroughly interesting man. Gardiner had three things which 
were perhaps combined in the same degree in no other contem- 
porary but Sir Thomas More : he had humour, wisdom and con- 
viction, and he kept them all through a lifetime which tested 
each severely. He was a self-made man who was carried off 
from his Fellowship at Trinity Hall at twenty-nine to become 
Wolsey’s right-hand by the time he was thirty. At thirty- 
four he emerged from the ruins of Wolsey’s fall in charge of the 
wealthiest diocese in England. This was the splendid reward of 
a talent for business and diplomacy which had made him very 
useful to the King. The part that he took in the question of the 
Divorce is indeed the most questionable episode in his career. 
He was young and he was ambitious. On his first embassy to 
Italy he saw the Papal system at close quarters, and he probably 
did not know Henry VIII. as well then as he came to do later. 
At any rate, he seems to have had no scruples about repudiating 
the Papal authority, and in 1535 he committed himself deeply to 
the Royal supremacy in a very able piece of controversial writing, 
the De Vera Obedientia. But by this time Henry seems already 
to have decided that the Primate of his Church must be some one 
a bit more plastic than the Bishop of Winchester, and another 
self-made Cambridge man, Cranmer, was put over Gardiner’s 
head. Then followed strange doings, and the full implications 
of the Royal policy as interpreted by Cromwell and Cranmer were 
rapidly revealed. What Gardiner thought of it all we do not 
know, as he was away on a three years’ embassy in France and 
kept his mouth shut. But a sound lawyer, a lover of pageantry 
and an ecclesiastical] statesman could hardly have watched 
unmoved the dissolution of the monasteries, the courting of the 
Lutheran princes, and the breach of trade relations with Flanders, 
and on the other hand, Gardiner’s policy was roughly repudiated 
when he was superseded in 1538 by Bonner. The Bishop of 
Winchester was never a mild-tempered person, and when Bonner 
on arrival in France tried to take over his predecessor's equip- 
ment on favourable terms to himself, Gardiner broke off the 
negotiations with “‘ Dirt in your teeth! Provide as ye will.” 
And Bonner, after congratulating him on this “ bishoplike ” 
utterance, remarked that he might ‘“‘ be compared to the devil 
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in hell, not giving place to him in pride at all.”” But by this time 
Henry was getting tired of Cromwell; within two years of 
Gardiner’s return Cromwell was executed and the Bishop of 
Winchester took his place. The next six and a half years 
contain the most influential period in Gardiner’s life. He got 
Henry back to the imperial alliance and to the defence of the 
Catholic faith. As he said himself in 1547, for the past five years 
he had been a “* continual purveyor of cheese, butter, herrings 
and stockfish ” ; and as organiser of Henry’s later campaigns, he 
was in constant employment as an examiner of heretics, though 
he seems always to have done his best to temper justice with 
mercy. ‘‘I have loved the man and ever hated the naughty 
opinion.” As he remarked about Friar Barnes, an old colleague 
of his at Cambridge and a very obstinate heretic, “ It is hard 
meddling with such manner of men; if a man procure their 
punishment as they deserve, there followeth defamation of 
cruelty ; if a man would do them good, it is slandered as cor- 
ruption or flattery.” Then came Henry’s death and the strange 
omission of Gardiner from his will. This seems to indicate that 
Henry had grown restive under Gardiner’s handling, but it was 
a characteristic piece of recklessness to leave the way open for that 
unscrupulous sentimentalist Somerset to take charge during the 
Regency. But at least the troubled reign of Edward VI. gave 
Gardiner « chance to show that, for all his hot temper and love 
of worldly state, he could face imprisonment with dignity. His 
enemies gave him the opportunity of denying his faith at the sermon 
he was asked to preach before the King in the private garden at 
Whitehall. ** For the most part of all the night before, he walked 
in his chamber, musing and devising of his sermon, speaking 
and preaching aloud thereof.’ And when the time came, he 
stood up staunchly for the Sacraments and clerical celibacy, and 
so condemned himself to the Tower. There he suffered, as he 
said himself, from ** want of air to relieve his body, want of books 
to relieve his mind, want of good company, the only solace of 
this world, and want of a good cause why he should have come 
hither at all.” From time to time his enemies visited him in 
prison and complimented him on his “ pleasant head,’ and 
laughed at his ** merry tales ” of his own misery, but as he would 
never admit that he had been condignly punished, in prison he 
remained until, within seven weeks of Edward’s death, he found 
himself Lord Chancellor. Two years of struggling against the 
Spanish Match and of trying to cope with the disastrous conse- 
quences of it, and Gardiner was dead. 

There is anyway something manly about Gardiner, whether 
he was chafing like a bishop at some heretic, ‘‘ many times putting 
off his cap and rubbing to and fro the fore part of his head where 
a lock of hair was always standing up,” or telling his merry tales 
of misery in prison, or rating the University for the ‘* putting out 
of godly, learned and devout men and thrusting in their place a 
lot of scurvy and lousy boys,” or representing his country at 
some great meeting like the Court of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece at Utrecht, after which he wrote to Paget: “ If ye know 
any that loveth no ceremonies, give him this letter to read for 
special news!” Perhaps his most characteristic remark was 
made in the Tower, just after his successor as Bishop of Win- 
chester had been appointed by Somerset and had hurriedly 
divorced the woman he had previously married, who had proved 
to be already the wife of a butcher in Nottingham. A friend of 
Gardiner’s asked him whether he ever expected to recover his 
bishopric. “* Why not?’’ he answered. “ The butcher has recovered 
his wife!’ A sound, witty, vigorous man who has long deserved 
and at last received an adequate biography. 


THE LATER STENDHAL 


The Abbess of Castro, and Other Tales. By Srenpnat. Trans- 
lated by C. K. Scorr Moncrierr. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 


Lamiel. Par StrenpDHAL. Stendhal and Cie. Paris. 20 fr. 


Any consideration of the appearance of The Abbess of Castro 
in an English dress must be prefaced by a note of obligation to 
the translator, Mr. Scott Moncrieff. He has accomplished his 
task with Stendhal as efficiently as he did with Proust, and it 
should not be thought that the elaborated constructions of the 
latter need more skill in rendering into English than Stendhal’s 
brittle staccato. Proust’s cadences, indeed, apart from his 
obligations to Ruskin as a stylist, fit much more naturally into 
the English rhythm than Stendhal’s quick-firing delivery. Mr. 
Moncrieff has preserved the incisiveness while at the same time 
avoiding an impression of bareness. Whether, however, The 
Abbess of Casiro is worthy of the second place in urgency of 
translation among Stendhal’s works—the first was allotted 





—— 


indisputably enough to The Charterhouse of Parma--is another 
matter. The mysterious way in which publishers move may 
have caused the two-volume Scarlet and Black, which is pro. 
mised, to give place to a single-volume book, but The 

which contains so little of what makes Stendhal worth reading, 
might surely have deferred pride of place to one of the other 
novels, Rome, Naples and Florence, or On Love. Better still, 
perhaps, would be a selection of the correspondence ; for 
although Stendhal is a surprise to the ordinary novel-reader, 
that surprise would lose none of its richness from an acquaintance 
with the personality of the extraordinary, cantankerous, irri- 
tating and fascinating man to whom it was due. Still, with 
Stendhal there is no telling. . . . Nearly every book of his is 
some Stendhalian’s favourite. The fraternity of The Charter. 
house are ready to come to blows with those who prefer Scarlet 
and Black. M. André Gide recently boldly proclaimed his 
preference for Armance. So there may be some who would even 
charge into the battle waving The Abless. By the time he wrote 
it he was a disappointed man. It is true that among his few 
devotees was Balzac, who refers to him in La Maison Nucingen 
as “‘ un des hommes les plus spirituels et les plus profonds de cette 
époque,” and among his few friends was Mérimée ; but it is a 
thankless task in 1840 to go on writing book after book for the 
**happy few ” who will form one’s circulation at the end of the 
century, sixty years hence. He was then—except for occasional 
leaves in Paris, which, alas! could not be extended for ever— 
consul at Civita Vecchia, where his boredom was supreme. 
Occasionally he escaped to Rome and almost forced himself upon 
the company of such French tourists as he found there, but 
Civita Vecchia had to be faced. Although her mother had been 
a washerwoman, he had seriously entertained the idea of marry- 
ing the daughter of his predecessor there ; but unfortunately, 
despite his having attended mass once a week to prove his 
respectability, her family had looked up his references at his 
native town of Grenoble, and the marriage did not take place. 
So there was really nothing left to do but to write and to go on 
writing. Miserable as he was at the edge of the fever-laden 
marshes of the Maremma, he had at least his memory of the 
bygone days at Milan to fall back upon, when he was one of 
Napoleon’s dashing young dragoons and scribbled a treatise 
on love during the intervals of the opera at the Scala and between 
the interchange of impassioned glances with the Countess 
Pietagrua. Yes! He had lived, and horrible as Civita Vecchia 
was, he had once known the real Italian passion, and there 
would always remain a thousand ways of pointing out to his 
own countrymen that they were les plus plats and les plus fats 
of people. ‘* The Abbess of Castro ” and the other stories in the 
book were the work of this period. At the time of his death he 
was contemplating still more taJes in the same vein, and his last 
letter, which was to the Editor of La Revue des Deux Mondes, 
arranges for their publication in that portentous magazine, on 
condition that the Editor will give his word of honour not to 
alter the manuscript, as his nicety had led him to strike out the 
phrase “le cur brisé” in “* The Abbess of Castro”’ jtself. With 
one exception they are tales of sixteenth-century Italy, definite 
historical events, related in the dry and threadbare manner of 
the ancient chroniclers. They tell the tragic stories of the abbess 
of Castro herself, Webster’s Vittoria Accarombomi, the Cenci and 
the Neapolitan Duchess of Palliano. They are such stories of 
hopeless love, adultery and murder as Italy at that time abounded 
with. They typified, according to Stendhal, the proper, pas- 
sionate manner in which to deal with life. Lest he should be 
suspected of weighing the scales unduly, however, he tells them 
in as dry-as-dust a manner as possible, as an old chronicler might 
have written—and dull indeed that manner is. But here and 
there he forgets the scheme he has set himself to follow, and sud- 
denly there crop up remarks in a very contemporary style on the 
absurdities with which love-affairs or highway robberies are 
conducted in France at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
And, since after all he had written The Charterhouse of Parma, 
there occur also pieces of isolated description, such as a fight in a 
wood, an attempt to steal a nun from a convent, or the strangling 
of a wife by an enraged husband, in which the great novelist 
asserts himself. It is curious, indeed, that Stendhal was above 
all attracted by violent, passionate episodes in life, and that his 
merit as a writer consists largely in the manner in which he 
describes these episodes as if they were not violent or passionate 
at all. He adores “ romance,” and yet his great attraction for 
us is that he can portray it as though it were the most unro- 
mantic thing on earth. “‘Vanina Vanini,” the last story in the 
book, is an account of an Italian nobleman’s daughter’s love for a 
carbonero. The setting is nineteenth century, but the theme is 
contemporary in its violences with the others, and the telling 
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attempts to be as unemotional. It is the few occasions on which 
he breaks the mood of verisimilitude he set himself which make 
the stories worth reading. But unhappily there are not many of 
them, and on the whole the book is a dry skeleton. However, its 
composition helped to relieve the monotony of Civita Vecchia. 
Lamiel was written at the same time as “The Abbess of Castro” 
series, but it is a much more lively work. The actual method of 
telling—the would-be matter-of-factness—is the same, but the 
invention is happily Stendhal’s own. M. Crémieux, who inci- 
dentally proclaims it as his favourite, hails it as the first of the 
romans d’aventure with which the younger school of French 
novelists are at present so pre-occupied, and points out its 
relationship to Moll Flanders. It might be presumptuous of an 
English reader to point out its relationship with the two novels 
of Marivaux as well, but the fact is that—roman d’aventure apart 
—it is so much a pastiche of the eighteenth century unimpas- 
sioned manner adapted to a desperately romantic nineteenth- 
century theme, that for once it seems as though Stendhal had 
succeeded in writing a whole book in the same key. It is the 
story of a village girl who becomes a cold-blooded prostitute in 
an attempt to find out what love means. The setting of the 
Normandy village of her childhood, her paying a peasant to 
teach her the physical aspects of love, her liaison with a young 
duke and a wealthy man—all these are described with unemo- 
tional but complete conviction. But Stendhal died before the 
book was finished, and the last paragraph of the synopsis of the 
unwritten part is this: ‘“ Lamiel burns the palais de justice to 
avenge Valbeyre ; half-charred bones are found in the remains 
of the fire,—they are those of Lamiel.”” The eighteenth-century 
restraint would surely have broken down before this dénowement 
was reached, and although Stendhal once wrote a book (Racine 
et Shakspére) to explain just what classicism and romanticism 
meant, the question remains obscure. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES 


The Travels and Adventures of Pero Tafur. By Malcolm Letts. 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


Don Juan of Persia. By G. Le Strance. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


It is a matter of congratulation that Mr. Letts has given us 
such an excellent translation of The Travels and Adventures of 
Pero Tafur, the chivalrous Castilian Knight, whose reminis- 
cences, published in Madrid for the first time some fifty years 
ago, have been undeservedly neglected. Now we are at last 
able to follow the peregrinations of this Medizval gentleman 
(1485-1439), which are of value not only to the historian and 
archeologist, but also to the general reader. Nothing of interest 
escaped Tafur, who, born in Cordova in 1410 (when printing was 
unknown and the New World still undreamt of), set sail with such 
enthusiasm for the Latin Orient and Western Asia, just eighteen 
years before Constantinople was “irretrievably subdued by the 
arms of Mahomet II,” the last shadow of the Roman Empire 
being thereby blotted from the map of Europe. On his way he 
visited many of the prosperous Venetian Colonies, halting, too, 
at Rhodes, which since 1812 had been the residence of the 
Knights of St. John, thence proceeding to Cyprus, Jaffa, Jeru- 
salem and the Dead Sea, “ where once were five cities.” He 
heard Mass in the Holy Sepulchre, bathed in the Jordan and 
disguised as a Moor penetrated into the Mosque of Omar; then, 
undefeated, boarded a galley bound for Beyrout. Nor did he 
neglect the Pyramids, which he calls the ‘‘Granaries of Joseph,”’ 
asserting them to be without doubt higher than the Great Tower 
of Seville. After many varied experiences he turned his attention 
to Troy and so “came to Ilium, as they call it.” Meanwhile, 
we are charmed with his stories that make us dream in broad 
daylight. Nobody can read these pages without envying our 
traveller’s unflagging vitality and his never-ceasing opportuni- 
ties of mixing with the great men of his day, not only in the Near 
East but also in Italy, Germany and the Low Countries, where 
he enjoyed the hospitality of Philip the Good “at Bois le Duc 
which is in Brabant.” The fortunes of Burgundy had just 
reached their highest point. The Duke, head of the most 
powerful and peaceful realm in Europe, possessed an income 
amounting to about 900,000 ducats, a sum which sufficed to keep 
the Republic of Venice for a whole year. Small wonder that 
Tafur was impressed by the pomp and brilliance of a Court 
unrivalled by that of any other Western ruler. 

The second book that we have before us, Don Juan of Persia, a 
Shi'ah Catholic, is the record of an intrepid Persian nobleman 
who in the latter half of the sixteenth century undertook a 
special diplomatic mission to various courts of Europe in the 
interests of his King. It is divided into three parts. The first 








describes his native country, the second deals with the wars 
between the Persians and the Turks, and the third records his 
amazing voyage from Isfahan in 1599 (via Russia and Archangel) 
to Western Europe, which exploit makes as fine a story as the 
pedestrian tour which Thomas Coryat undertook a few years 
later from Aleppo to India. Don Juan lived at a time when his 
country was at the zenith of its power and renown, for Shih 
Abbas, fortunate in his wars against the Turks, had restored to 
Persia all her former possessions. He also founded an alliance 
with England. Consequently, when, in 1599, Sir Anthony 
Sherley arrived at Isfahan, accompanied by his brother Richard 
and twenty-five adventurous companions, they were wel] 
received. After remaining five months in the Persian capita} 
they offered to direct the Embassy which the Shah purposed 
sending to various European Courts. Don Juan, fortunately 
for us, was one of the secretaries. and kept a careful diary which 
now, admirably translated by Mr. Le Strange, makes a book of 
exceptional interest. So, all these centuries ago, we see this 
little band of men setting out on their perilous undertaking, 
after long delays caused by adverse winds on the Caspian Sea, 
reaching the mouth of the Volga, thence proceeding, partly by 
river and partly by sledge, to Moscow, where they paid their 
respects to the Tsar Boris Godunof, that able but hated adminis- 
trator “lord of fifteen dukedoms, of sixteen principalities, and 
of two kingdoms,” besides, Don Juan adds, being “ lord of both 
the lives and goods of his subjects to do therewith his will.” 
The people of Moscow it seems were “hung about with crosses,” 
and in the Palace over the Emperor’s throne was “ always set 
the image of Our Lady, mitred and with a staff, and wearing 
vestments like those of a Bishop, and on her fingers many rings.” 
Before their departure the Persian Ambassador was given 
“three most rich robes of gold, each lined with marten fur, and a 
cup of gold big enough to hold half a gallon of wine.”” Nor were 
the secretaries forgotten by the Tsar, for they, also, were sent 
robes and stuffs and silver cups. The description of Moscow is 
enchanting. We are taken, as it were, quite naturally into the 
heart of a strangely coloured world. English Embassies, of 
course, were frequent to “ frozen Muscovy.” Giles Fletcher, it 
will be remembered, wrote a classical account of The Russe 
Common Wealth in 1591. And it is interesting to note that what 
he says of the superstitious Laps tallies exactly with the des- 
cription given of them by Don Juan. At Archangel the Embassy 
embarked for Germany, skirted the Scandinavian peninsula in 
safety, travelled via Emden to Prague, where the melancholy 
Emperor Rudolph II, entirely seduced by necromancy, wel- 
comed them at his Court ; thence they proceeded to Rome, and 
passing through France on horseback finally reached Valladolid, 
justly proud of their most daring exploit. And here, in 1602, 
Don Juan was baptised into the Roman faith, his sponsor being 
no less a personage than the Queen of Spain herself. We 
are grateful to the learned editors of these two books of gallant 
adventure who supply both prefaces and notes which add greatly 
to our understanding of the times. 


WORD HUNTING AND HUMOUR 


Words Ancient and Modern. By Ernest WEEKLEY. Murray. 5s. 


Words are like men and women, except that their career is 
commonly more romantic. They are born in obscurity, get into 
good or bad company, rise to moderate or extensive repute, 
and die off, perhaps to enjoy a posthumous revival. The more 
interesting of them deserve a little history of their ups and downs 
and odd disguises; and this is what Prof. Weekley has given us, 
treating over seventy words with a liveliness that softens the 
rigours of philology. His book reminds us that the art of 
separating instruction from amusement has been too widely 
practised. Here is a learned man who can quote Dickens, 
chaff the Philistines, converse with the labourer, and use what 
must be a well-filled note-book to give examples from to-day 
and yesterday. The expert who gives explanations of words— 
some of them strange enough, though true—is often not 
believed, unless he can fortify his argument by quoting actual 
usage. The Oxford Dictionary offers a fine array of specimens, 
but is severely compressed. Here Prof. Weekley has more room. 
When he writes about “* democracy” and “ demagogue,”’ he 
can cite Byron and Dean Inge, President Wilson and Abraham 
Lincoln, and go back earlier than the Oxford searchers. ‘* Dema- 
gogue ” is by derivation only “leader of the people,” and it 
might have been added here that Aristophanes, a staunch Con- 
servative, pilloried Demos at Athens for all its follies, and thus 
gave depreciation a good start. 


Words lead into all sorts of unexpected byways. Such is 
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“mop,” earlier “map,” short for “ mapple.” As “ Malkin ” 
(little Matilda) means a wench, slut or mop, Prof. Weekley now 
derives *‘ map” from the personal name ‘“* Mabel,’’ which has 
produced the surname “ Mapple.”’ Mab was in former days not 
only a Queen, but also a slut. The ‘“* mobled Queen ” in Hamlet 
is dressed like a slut, and Johnson put in his Dictionary the 
verb “‘ moble,”’ **‘ sometimes written mabile, to dress grossly oF 
inelegantly.”” The “* mob,” later “* mob-cap,” is négligé attire, 
and this, we suppose, was Johnson’s meaning, when he told 
Mrs. Thrale that the ladies, instead of meditating on a preacher’s 
sermon, were thinking of their “* mops.’”’ ‘“* Mob,” a rag, was used 
of a rag-doll, and playfully of a young girl, especially in the form 
** moppet.”” An article on “ Jumper” shows amusingly how 
women have been stealing men’s clothes throughout the 
centuries. Literature is represented by ‘* Magazine,” ‘‘ Gazet- 
teer,”’ and ‘“* Review.”’ The first word from the Arabic is a 
storehouse now mainly for gunpowder, but also recalls the 
** mental picture of a paper cover adorned by the figure of a 
shapely damsel, in a costume, or lack of costume, more or 
less appropriate to the season.’”” We may, however, say that 
the more serious Magazines store explosive ideas, “* twisting 
dynamite into curl-papers,”’ as Anatole France put it. Modern 
research has dissociated ‘* pagan’’ from the words like “* Heathen” 
which cry down the rustic. It is simply a clod-hopper, a civilian, 
as opposed to a soldier, and so a man who is not as one of the 
soldiers of Christ. 

Among the surprises of early origin is the news that “ trudge ”’ 
at first meant not to walk heavily, but to hurry, like the 
Elizabethan ‘“ pack,” and characteristically the Professor 
supports his analysis by quoting Mrs. Gamp’s use of a palatal 
instead of a dental, as when she “ propoged” a toast. ‘* Verge,” 
edge, boundary, though doubtless mixed up with Latin vergere, 
to turn, is connected with virga, a rod, a stick of authority. 
It is thus a legal word, and the still extant ceremony of “ beating 
the bounds ” with rods to establish the extent of a parish might 
have been mentioned. 

Incidentally we learn how much Walter Scott added to the 
language by reviving good old words. In this way, to use one 
of his revivals, he did ‘* yeoman’s service,’ even if he sometimes 
slipped in his conception of meaning. He was weak on the 
Latin hexameter, and so is the Professor in producing ‘‘ Causa 
victrix diis placuit, victa Catoni”’ for Lucan’s well-known 


The book may be commended to solvers of Cross-Words— 
if we may suppose that their recreation has given them an 
interest in the puzzles behind the words they have to find. 


WEALTH OR DEBT? 


Wealth, Virtval Wealth, and Debt. By Frepericx Soppy. 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

I opened this book with the sigh with which most of us have 
learned to greet the writings of those who wish to reform our 
financial system. But, though there are large parts of the 
argument which I have been quite unable to follow, Professor 
Soddy held my interest to the end. He has not adequately 
worked out the ideas which he presents ; but many of his ideas 
are good ones, and well worth following up. 

The book is, essentially, an attack on the modern banking 
system. Professor Soddy points out that the growth of the 
cheque system of payments has, without any deliberate intention 
on the part of the State, caused the function of supplying and 
regulating the currency to pass out of the hands of the State, 
and into the entire control of the bankers. The banks “ manu- 
facture money ” to the extent which they think fit; and this 
money, unlike the money issued by the State, is interest-bearing, 
since the banks charge interest on the loans and overdrafts by 
means of which it is distributed. The banks thus secure a gross 
profit of about £100,000,000 a year for the service of manufac- 
turing money. But the service ought to be performed by the 
State, and this £100,000,000 ought to belong to it. 

Professor Soddy’s proposal is that the power of manufacturing 
money should be withdrawn from the bankers and transferred 
to the State, which, by redeeming War Loan, should put into 
circulation an amount of currency equivalent to the cancelled 
bank credits. The banks would still be free to loan, but only 
out of their own resources, or out of sums definitely placed at 
their disposal by others who agreed to abstain from their use 
(deposit accounts). Such loans would not create additional 


purchasing power, and would not dilute the money in circulation. 
This part of Professor Soddy’s book, and a number of other 
practical suggestions which he makes, are readily understood, 





and of real importance. It is when he develops his general 
economic views that he becomes hard to understand. I have, 
for example, only a most shadowy idea of what he means by 
“ virtual wealth,” a conception to which he appears to attach 
an outstanding importance. He holds that orthodox economists 
have gone wrong either by not defining “ wealth,” or bv de- 


fining it falsely. Much that is ranked as wealth, he rightly , 


urges, is, from the communal standpoint, really debt. The 
National Debt, for example, appears as wealth to the individuals 
who hold it, but is not wealth in any real sense. It is the 
same with money. Like the National Debt, it is not wealth, but 
a claim to a part of the wealth in the hands of the community 
and its members. 

So far, all is clear. But now Professor Soddy comes to what 
he calls ** virtual wealth.” This, it appears, consists of all the 
things which people refrain from consuming—in other words, of 
all the purchasing power which they keep by them in the form 
of money. It is a sort of negative wealth, of wealth below the 
zero line; and Professor Soddy believes it to be extremely 
important that we should understand its true nature. But how 
or why it is important is not so easy to understand ; and though 
it comes in again and again, especially when he is advocating 
an issue of paper money based not on gold but on a general 
index number (after the manner of Professor Irving Fisher), 
its meaning and relevance become no clearer. Perhaps the 
author knows what this part of his book is about ; one reader at 
any rate frankly confesses that he does not. 

The failure to make this point clear is a pity; for most of 
Professor Soddy’s argument is quite clear. He disposes neatly 
and succinctly of the Douglasites, and cannot at all be regarded 
as a “ currency crank” of that or any other school. His book 
is uneven, and at times amateurish in its economics ; but it is an 
interesting and original piece of work, and a valuable contri- 
bution to economic thinking by a leading expert in a quite 
different branch of science. 


THE COTTAGE PROBLEM 


Cottages: Their Planning, Design and Materials. By Sir Law- 
RENCE Weaver. Country Life. 15s. 


In the first place it is well to understand clearly what is meant 
by a cottage. Sir Lawrence Weaver draws the line at eight 
rooms. Even that allowance is generous enough to include many 
** cottages *’ of the kind—motor garage and tennis court attached 
—that comparatively well-to-do people build for week-end 
purposes. Sir Lawrence devotes just one chapter to these 
** cottages,” though they are not strictly his business, and a 
very interesting and useful chapter it is. When, however, 
they consist, as they often do, of two real cottages turned into 
one, he definitely disapproves of them—or, rather, he suggests 
as a good working rule, that, in the present shortage of houses, 
no one should create such a week-end resort “ without first 
building a new and wholly satisfactory cottage rear by so that 
the total of available homes is not reduced.” It is to be remem- 
bered that, with the improvement in the standard of living, 
cottages tend to increase in size, while the homes of the middle 
classes shrink ; so that it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
know where to draw the line. 

This is the third edition of the Country Life Book of Cottages 
which first appeared in 1918; but Sir Lawrence has been so 
drastic in cutting out pre-war work in favour of the later designs 
that it may almost be regarded as a new book. For instance, 
he deals at some length with the one-storey-bungalow, a com- 
paratively little known phenomenon before the war, but now 
become a pest—a kind of rash, as he says, which is liable to 
break out at any moment in the most remote beauty spots. 
There is an idea that bungalows are cheap ; but they cost more 
per cubic foot of space than the ordinary two-storey cottage- 
The high cost of timber for floor joists and boarding in the latter 
case is off-set by the extra timber required for the bungalow’s 
bigger roof. And the flimsy construction of the average bungalow 
makes it a more than doubtful economic proposition if we look 
a few years ahead. In nothing is it easier to be penny wise 
and pound foolish than in building cottages. You leave out the 
bathroom, or some other amenity, and in a few years’ time public 
opinion will force you to add it. Sir Lawrence Weaver is all 
for bathrooms. Again, it hardly ever pays to evade the 
architect’s bill by going direct to your local builder. The book is. 
full of practical advice, and admirably illustrated with plans and 
photographs ; and it has the advantage of making as pleasant 
reading for the amateur as for the professional architect. It 
concludes with a list-of the architects mentioned ; there are 
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Ernest H. Shepard 


One Volume. 10s. 6d. net 


Here at last is the im- 
mortal Diary in a form 
all can enjoy. Pruned 
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interest, “ Pepys” is as 
entrancing as any novel 
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human comedy unique 
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plenty of them, says Sir Lawrence, very truly, who are perfectly 
competent to give us “ that combination of dignity, modesty, 
urbanity and orderliness” that we all want to see in our domestic 
architecture. It is for the public to give them the chance. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Music and Musicians. By Atserr Lavicnac. 12s. 6d. 


This is a new and revised edition of what is really a musical encyclo- 
paedia, enlarged (on the present occasion) by an article on modern 
music arid music in America, by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel. The book 
covers, in some five hundred pages, the whole domain of music, from 
its scientific and physiological basis, through orchestration and 
harmony, to aesthetics and the history of the art. The section devoted 
to the detailed description of every instrument, its compass and tone- 
quality (together with a drawing of it), is most carefully done, and 
the short treatise on orchestration should be most useful to the tyro. 
The comments on individual composers, in the historical section, are 
not always so shrewd (e.g., the statement that Wagner was “a pro- 
found philosopher ”’’ needs either expansion or qualification); but, 
from a purely historical point of view, the section is valuable for 
purposes of reference. Mr. Krehbiel’s supplement is already out of 
date ; it appears to have been written before Strauss wrote Salome ; 
but as far as it goes it is well enough, though we should not say, as 
Mr. Krehbiel says, that Weingartner’s music was ‘influenced by the 
modern tendency.” This is a book that all who are practically 
interested in music should possess. 


Putnam. 


The Socialist Network. By Nesta H. Wezster. Boswall Publishing 
Co. 10s. 

Mrs. Webster is a splendidly blood-curdling author. On her jacket 
is a monstrous red spider, crawling over an enormous web. In her 
book is an account of the spider’s doings. He is really a very wonderful 
spider, with a most extraordinary capacity for enticing flies into his 
parlour. But he does not merely eat the flies ; he sends them forth again, 
inoculated with his horrid venom, to infect others. Among those 
whom he has caught and infected are not merely all the leaders of the 
Labour movement, from Mr, Lansbury to Mr. J. H. Thomas, but also 
such wolves in sheep s clothing as the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Mr. J. L. Garvin. Mrs. Webster makes no nice distinctions. The 
Communist Party, the Labour Party, the Industrial Christian Fellow- 
ship, the Peace Society and Kibbo Kift are all bound together in a 
sinister conspiracy, under German-Jewish-Russian leadership, to 
wreck the British Empire. The League of Nations Union is in it too, 
together with a mysterious body known as “ the Nudity Movement.” 
Not one of us escapes Mrs. Webster’s vigilance. She knows all our 
comings in and our goings out. Like other scientific historians Mrs. 
Webster is scrupulous in quoting her authorities. She has really been 
to a great deal of trouble. She has read, with equal crudity and dis- 
crimination, Marx, Lenin, Sylvia Pankhurst, Bernard Shaw and all 
the other conspirators, But her mainstays—the great authorities 
on which she falls back for proof of her more controversial judgments, 
appear to be three, the Evening Standard, the Patriot and the Morning 
Post, The result is a terrifying picture. Hear what is happening to 
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our children under our very eyes. “ For the children of working-class 
parents there are the Socialist and Communist Sunday Schools ang 
the teachers of the same doctrines in the Government schools ; for 
both working-class and middle-class children the various 
Communist and Pacifist Leagues; for the boys and girls of the rich 
there is the insidious propaganda instilled by masters, mistresses, 
lecturers and university dons, secretly in the service of the country’s 
enemies. And, unhappily for all classes, there is the influence of those 
of the clergy who have sold their birthright for a mess of red pottage,” 
And this is not the worst! This book deals only with bodies which 
pursue their work in the open. It is full of hints of worse horrors done 
by secret bodies underground. And about these Mrs. Webster has 
written another book, twice the price and presumably more than twice 
as lurid. 


India Bond or Free? By Annie Besant. Putnams. 7s. 6d. 


“The price of India’s loyalty is India’s freedom,” says Dr. Besant, 
and her definition of Indian freedom is contained in the detailed scheme 
embodied in the Commonwealth of India Bill, which her committee 
produced in India and will endeavour to get debated in Parliament. 
That is the aim behind the present volume, in which Dr. Besant once 
again expounds her view that British rule has emasculated the Indian 
people, and that the country has been steadily decaying since the 
disappearance of the self-contained village system. The destruction 
of that system, she asserts, was the greatest of England’s blunders. 
It must, however, be manifest that an economic and social change, 
spread over at least two centuries and affected by every sort of modern 
influence, cannot be dismissed as the result of an administrative 
blunder of the ruling Power. Dr. Besant does not offer any evidence 
in support of her assumptions that the British system changed India 
from a literate to an illiterate country, nor could she substantiate her 
charges against the Administration in reference to the famine peril. 
Under the present-day conditions of insurance and rapid supply that 
peril is immensely smaller than it has been at any period since the 
beginning of the records. Dr. Besant is, of course, right to insist upon 
the significance of the fact that India contains nearly half a million 
villages, 364,000 of which have less than 500 inhabitants. But 
few things could be clearer than that the creation of a basis upon 
which a tolerably prosperous rural system might be built up could 
have little to do with either the revival of the council of village elders 
or legislation in the Imperial Parliament. Forces very different from 
those must come into play before the face of India can be changed. 


History of the International Labour Office. By the Right Hon. 
G. N. Barnes. Williams and Norgate. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Barnes has given his little book an ambitious title ; but it is 
really no more than a pamphlet—an earnest plea for our making the 
fullest use of the International Labour Office and doing our part, in 
this country, towards making it a success. Mr. Barnes points out, 
quite rightly, two significant facts about the history of the I.L.O. It 
has achieved a good deal more than was expected of it in Asia, and 
a good deal less than was expected of it in Europe. In India and other 
Asiatic countries, it has really improved labour conditions ; whereas 
the leading industrial powers of Europe have been very slow te 
recognise their obligations, and have in most cases failed to ratify the 
Conventions for which their delegates have voted at the I.L.O. Rightly 
again, Mr. Barnes regards Great Britain as the most blameworthy in 
this respect ; for it would be both easiest for us, and most to our ad- 
vantage, to give other countries a lead by strict observance of our 
obligations. Mr. Barnes does not discuss the reasons for our failure, 
or deal critically with the future of the I.L.0O.. He presents a brief 
record of the facts of its history so far, lightened by an account of its 
leading personalities. M. Vandervelde contributes an introduction, 
and there are several portraits of I.L.O. leaders. 


The Business Life of Ancient Athens. By Grorce Catuoun (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press). Cambridge University Press. 10s. 


This is a well written and interesting, if rather slight, account of 
economnic developments in ancient Greece. Mr. Calhoun selects 
three subjects for special treatment—the silver mining industry at 
Laurium, banking, and the Athenian corn-importing trade—and 
though he makes no claim to these sketches being a scientific investi- 
gation, he has done some little service to the student of history. It 
is a pity he was not content to leave it at that. His friend, Mr. 
Wigginton E. Creed, who contributes an introduction to the book, 
appears to be a business ‘“‘ booster’’—not of any particular business, 
but of American “business ideals” in general. He observes that in 
the story of Athenian business “there is much to develop the pro- 
fessional point of view in the modern business man. There is much to 
confirm the essential soundness of the ethical movements of the day 
in business .. .” He thinks that ‘‘American business under the 
American system of government has done more to raise the level of 
living for the people than business has done in any other civilisation,” 
but that it may make still further progress in its beneficent work by 
understanding the methods and standards of the ancients and avoiding 
their pitfalls. It may be so; but Mr. Calhoun, despite his “effort 


to emphasise the personal and ethical aspects of the subject,” does 
not seem to us to have got the idea over the footlights. It is plain 
enough from his pages that the Athenian business world had certain 
similarities with the American or any other business world. It 
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HISTORY OF FRANCE 


JACQUES BAINVILLE, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 


“ Another, and possibly sounder, reason for its success is that lucid 
and lively style in which it is written. While, last and soundest reason 
of all, the book has undoubted intrinsic merit as a narrative.”"—New 
Statesman. Illustrated. 12/6 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF CHINA 


HENRY H. GOWEN and JOSEF W. HALL. 


A general history of the world’s oldest civilisation from earliest 
times to the modern period. Special attention is given to the monarch 
and its fall, the revolution and the rise of the Republic. 15). 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THOUGHT 
H. L. HOLLINGWORTH. 


Through study of the phenomena of sleeping, drowsiness and the 
dream the author brings order and understanding into one of the most 
tangled fields of psychological inquiry. 10/6 


CARGOES AND HARVESTS 


DONALD C. PEATTIE. 


The story of the discovery of the plants essential to the existence 
of mankind, rubber, coffee, the potato, cotton and all figure 
in this account of the explorers who found them and the <= 


dependent on them. 


JULIA MARLOWE : Her Life and Art 
C. E. RUSSELL. 


“This fine book, deeply interesting, is embellished with several 
beautifully produced page portraits of Miss Marlowe as sundry 
Shakespearian and other heroines. It is a volume not only to grace 
one’s bookshelves withal, but also (and more particularly) to — 


up one’s brains.” “ Carados™ in the Referee. 


GOING TO THE STARS 
VACHEL LINDSAY. 


“Mr. Lindsay's new book shows that his verse has lost none of 
its verve.” —Spectator. 
“Certainly we find him stimulating."—Aberdeen Press. 6/- 


MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL EDUCATION L. F. ANDERSON. 


A general survey of manual and industrial education in Europe. 
Fully illustrated. 7/6 


THE COWBOY & HIS INTERPRETERS 
DOUGLAS BRANCH. 


Deals interestingly with the cowboy as he has appeared in fiction 
and as he really is. With a full bibliography. 10/6 


GREAT TEACHERS & MENTAL HEALTH 


W. H. BURNHAM, Ph.D. 


This study discusses the contributions to education and mental 
hygiene of some of the greatest teachers, not only as found in their 
teachings, but as exemplified in their own lives. 8/6 


NEW FICTION. 


HERE AND BEYOND EDITH WHARTON 
THE FLAME OF COURAGE GEORGE GIBBS 
THE BIG MOGUL JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


THE MAN THEY HANGED 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
THE CUTTERS B. S. ALDRICH 








Cassell 


SOLDIERS & 
STATESMEN 


1914-1918 
by Field-Marshal 
Sir William Robertson 


The relations which existed between soldiers and States- 
men of the Entente Powers were often the subject of 
conjecture and discussion during the Great War, but not 
until now have they been fully explained and correlated. 
Medium 8vo, with 4 plates in each volume. 


EEN Books 












Two volumes 
The set, 50/- net. 





Life of 


by Mrs. RAYMOND MAUDE, O.B.E. 


For the first time the life 
in full by her daughter. 
contemporaries of Jenny 


charming personality which conquered the musical world of the 
With 4to, 3-colour frontispiece and 16 nee one 
1 


Victorian days. 
plates. 


Fun on the Veld 


by LEONARD FLEMMING 


With a Foreword by General Smuts. The author, who devetes 


his spare time to writing, 


and gives here a humorous account of the brighter side of life 
as it is lived on the veld. With 16 sketches. Cloth, 7/6 met. 


Cassell’s 


Jenny Lind 













of the “ Swedish Nightingale” is told 
Letters from Mendeissohn and ether 
Lind are included, and reveal the 


/6 net. 


is a farmer in the Orange Free State, 


i §©6London, E.C.4. 
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> IN HIMALAYAN TIBET. 


R, HEBER, M.D., & K. M. HEBER, M.B. Mustwettene © Map. . 
“A really delightful, well illustrated & informative tree | Yo 
’ SPORT & SERVICE IN AFRICA. Pif.cinr*.S2°°23fictare. § 
“ LT.-COL. A. HAYWOOD, C.M.G., D.S.O. Illustrations & Map. § 
¥ ENCHANTED DAYS WITH ROD & GUN. 
y CAPTAIN ALBAN F. L. BACON. : 
A “ The cheeriest record of sport on moor & loch.”—Jystander. 
> CLOSE HAULED. 


K. ADLARD COLES, F.R.G.S. 
“A very jolly book.”—Manchester Guardian, 


? SECOND EDITION. 


i RAJ, BRIGAND CHIEF. ome true Story of an Indiam Robin Heod. 


AMY CARMICHAEL. 


“A book of absorbing interest.”——Church of Ireland Gazette. 


{ THINGS SEEN IN ROME. 
. THINGS SEEN IN NORWAY. 


NEW 


“The Admirable New Art Library.”—Conneisseur. 


> THE PAINTER’S METHODS & MATERIALS. 


PROF. A. P. LAURIE, Chemistry Professor, Royal Academy. . 


Illustrated. 


¥ ETCHING. E.S.LUMSDEN, R.E. 21/- 2. 
>) LANDSCAPE. A. SToxxs. B.A. 15/- 2. 
X WATERCOLOUR. 

y A. W. Ricu. 10/6 net. 
A OIL-PAINTING. 8.J.80LomoN. 10/6n. 
/ DRAWING. H. Srezp. 10/6 


? NEW EDITION. 
? SACHARISSA, SOME 
y OF DOROTHY SIDNEY, 


Service & C2 


In a Twelve Tonner from Latvia to England. 











Founded 1795 





A Record of Twelve Years in Topsy- © 
Turvy Land. 






s. net. ¢ 





ork Ex. 






Zis. net. ¢ 







With Illustrations. I 
2s. 6d, net. | 





IMustrated. 10s. 6d. net. | 













24 Illustrations. 6s. net. } 






ALBERT G. MACKINNON, M.A, } 
3s. Gd. net. ¥ 





S. C. HAMMER, M.A. ¥ 
3s. Gd. net. § 






ART LIBRARY. 








Zis. net. @ 

PERSPECTIVE. R.VicarCote. 15/-n. } 
MODELLING. A. Torr. i5/- net. ¥ 
ANATOMY OF TREES. f 
R, Vicat Comm 15/- net. ¥ 
ANATOMY. Sir A. Frirr. 15/- net. € 







net. 


ACCOUNT 


1617-1684. suLIA CARTWRIGHT. 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. } 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


THE MARQUESS CURZON 


LEAVES FROM A VICEROY’S NOTE- 
BOOK and Other Papers 


By the MARQUESS CURZON OF KEDLESTON, 
G., Viceroy Governor-General of India, 

_—— and 1904-1905. With 32 illustrations. 
. net, 


WILLIAM BLAKE 


By OSBERT BURDETT. Ss. net. 
[English Men of Letters. 


RUDVARD KIPLING 
OVER 52,000 SOLD IN ENGLAND 


DEBITS AND CREDITS 


Uniform Edition. 7s. 6d. net. Pocket Edition. 
Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


SEA AND SUSSEX 


From RUDYARD KIPLING’S verse. With 24 
Plates in colour by DONALD MAXWELL. With 
Introductory Poem by RUDYARD KIPLING. I5s. net. 


THOMAS HARDY 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 


Illustrated by 41 Original Woodcuts designed and 
engraved by VIVIEN GRIBBLE. Limited to 1,500 
copies. 25s. net. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 
FRANCE AND ITALY 


By LAURENCE STERNE. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and 106 Illustrations reproduced in line, by 
NORAH McGUINNESS. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CROCK OF GOLD 


By JAMES STEPHENS. With 12 illustrations in 
colour, and_ headings and tail pieces in black and 
white, by THOMAS MACKENZIE. Medium 8vo. 
21s. net. [Nov. 5. 


PEOPLE OF THE VEIL 


Being an account of the habits, organization, and 
history of the wandering Tuareg Tribes which in- 
habit the mountains of Air or Ashen in the Central 
Sahara. By FRANCIS RENNELL RODD. With 
Illustrations and Maps. 30s. net. 


IN UNKNOWN ARABIA 


By MAJOR R. E. CHEESMAN, H.M. Consul in 
North-West Abyssinia. With a Foreword by Sir 
PERCY COX. With Illustrations and Maps. 256. net. 


The Sunday Times: “The illustrations are of unusual interest, 
and with its appendi of technical information and its maps the 
book must take its place amongst the most val 


exploratery works.” 
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Important New Work on China 


THE VANISHED EMPIRE 


By PUTNAM WEALE, author of “ Why China Sees 
Red.” Illustrated. 15s. met. 





The Political Principles of Some Notable 
PRIME MINISTERS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A Series of Lectures delivered in King’s College, 
University of London. 

Edited by F. J.C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D. With 
8 Portraits. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 
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contained rascals and honest men and semi-honest men; there wag 
some profiteering and some public spirit; there was desire for riches 
and display. But it was dissimilar in two points. Athens did not 
regard her business men as national heroes ; nor, so far as our evidence 
goes, did the Athenian business men pretend that their main object 
in making money was the national uplift. The American business 
man, we suspect, will get more amusement than instruction out of 
the story of his primitive counterpart. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


OR many years past the hallmark of the closed ear 
Fk has been its noisiness. A  landaulette, limousine, 
saloon or coupé de ville, built by the kind of firm 
which thinks in hundreds of pounds, and mounted on a chassis 
constructed by the kind of factory which thinks in thousands, 
would always slide sibilantly along the road in its youth. But 
even these opulent vehicles waxed noisy with advancing months. 
It was said that the profiteers of the heavy woollen district of 
Yorkshire would look at none but fabric bodies of the Weymann 
type within a year of the Armistice, so heavily did the northern 
setts punish closed coachwork of the type which has a wooden 
skeleton, to which aluminium panels are bradded. The cheap 
closed body has never been silent ; a cheap engine emits subdued 
hums and whirrings, easily magnified by a resonant roof; the 
body itself suffers from a few squeaks and groans and rattles, 
even in its virginity ; and in its third year a low-priced saloon 
may easily remind an elderly owner of the asthmatic progress 
of the extinct London “ growler” cab. Nor has noise been 
the chief fault of cheap automobile coachwork ; let the owner 
wash it never so carefully, its colour will fade quite rapidly, and 
its mirror-like varnish will dull and scratch. Coachwork, in 
fine, has long been the Achilles heel of the modern car. 
* * * 


It is too early to say that coachwork has been revolutionised, 
but it is safe to prophesy that within a very short period the 
body of a car will last as long as its enduring mechanism. The 
all-steel body can be built so rigidly with the aid of welding that 
relative movement of the several parts becomes impossible. If 
such a body is eushioned at its attachments to the frame, internal 
noises can be eliminated. The Weymann type of body is 
already very nearly silent, and is being improved every year. 
There remain the illegitimate chassis noises which escape notice 
on an open car, but are magnified by a roof overhead. These 
are being sternly dealt with. Every engine has a series of 
auxiliary drives (magneto, dynamo, pump, camshaft, and the 
like) ; all these are being studied anew from the standpoint of 
silence, and those which cannot be eliminated are being quieted. 
The transmission is being approached from two angles. The 
adoption of the six-cylinder principle, analysed last week, 
permits the engine to do most of its work on the silent direct 
drive. New methods of treating the steel and forming the teeth 
of the indirect gears are gradually banishing noise. Two or three 
years ago a fastidious driver only erected his hood under feminine 
pressure or when a cloud burst upon him, because the sounding- 
board effect trebled sounds of which he desired to be oblivious. 
To-day, the better cars are very nearly as quiet in their closed 
condition as when they are open. This tendency will be very 
strongly marked in the exhibits at Olympia, and is extending 
downwards to the cheapest grades. The main result is that the 
closed car may soon be considered on its intrinsic metits; 
hitherto many owners have boycotted it because it could not be 
quiet unless it was priced at a fantastic figure, and even then its 
silence was only temporary. 

* * * 


Side by side with these admirable tendencies, the question of 
an enduring body finish has undergone concentrated research- 
Much was said a year ago about the cellulose enamels. For 
many years owners who kept no handy man have been pleading 
for pigments resembling domestic crockery, in that they should 
be too hard to scratch, fadcless in their colouring, and susceptible 
of being wiped down with a wet cloth, like a dinner plate. The 
ideal sounded chimerical, but it is now in sight, if it is not already 
here. The cellulose enamels of 1925 and 1926 failed to reach s0 
exalted a standard. They resisted all normal abrasions, and 
their gloss improved with age. But they did not cling too 
lovingly to irregular surfaces; they disliked engine heat ; the 
slamming of doors caused them to flake or peel ; they sometimes 
developed a blue bloom, such as adorns a ripe plum, or a faintly 
cratered skin, like a Jaffa orange. The remedy has come from 
America in the form of a new solvent for such pigments. Finishes 
exist which look less brilliant than coach varnish when they are 
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NORTH AFRICAN 
MOTOR TOURS 


TOURS DE LWXE TO AN UNSPOILED WONDERLAND 


EE MARRAKESH (morocco city) WITH ITS 

CYCLOPEAN WALLS, PEERLESS PALACES, 
GARDENS, ITS DANCERS, FIRE-EATERS, 
SNAKE CHARMERS. SIP THE MINT TEA 
UNDER THE VINES AT RABAT WANDER 
AND WONDER IN THE TEEMING BAZAARS 
OF PEZ—CITY OF FOUNTAINS, PALACES, 
MOSQUES. SEE MEKNES—ITS MINARETS 
AND BOOTHS 


Smouldering torches ... the sultry lifti of 
heavy stents from brazen burners . . ‘plashing 


of ae ad - » pattering of bare feet over 
the silent sliding vision 
—. ‘ * oatier of poate, a litter of ric 


.. sunset and wenzin ...¢ 
ond of complone , by @ewaits you. 


AND THE “TRANSATLANTIQUE” HOTELS—ONE 
A PRINCELY PALACE OF BYGONE DAYS—THEY 
ARE UNIQUE, THE COMPANY'S PRIDE. AND THEY 
ALONE MADE TOURING POSSIBLE 
LET US ARRANGE A PERFECT TOUR FOR YOU THIS WINTER! 
Write for Booklet “The Magic of Islam.” 


FRENCH LINE 
COMPAGNIb GENERALE 


TRANSATLANTIQUE, Led. 


2 PALL MALL. LONDON, S.W.1. | The Caprtal of Romance 
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ITNESS and cheerfulness are a 

part of the lives of those who 

follow the ENo way to health— just 

a ‘dash’ in a glass of water first 
thing every morning. 


From every chemist I / 6 Double quantity 2/6 
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ONOTO The Pen is more 
than equal to any occasion 
that may arise where satis- 
factory writing is the need. 


From the moment you first 
use an ONOTO it continues 
to command your unbound- 
ed confidence and becomes 
in time as indispensable to 
you as the hand that holds it. 


Onste : Pen 


Blots are unknown where an ONOTO is 

used. It simply cannot leak. Ready for 

action the instant pen and paper meet. 

ALL BRITISH 

Of all Stationers and Jewellers 
From 15/- to 
£12 : 12:0 

THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO.,LTD. 


ONOTO SERVICE DEPOTS 


110, Bunhill Row, E.C.1 Use ONOTO Ink 
17, St. Bride Street, E.C.4 
139, High Holborn, W.C.1 for ALL Pens 
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THE TOP-COAT 


Protection from cold is but one of the 
services required of a top-coat. In its 
season an overcoat represents the out- 
ward and visible personality of the 
wearer and it must be at least 
as good-looking as the suit 
it hides. No matter how ele- 
gant im appearance when 
first worn it will need 
the attention of a 
skilful cleaner to 
keep it smart and 
shapely. Ag 
attention 


Achille Serre be 


Head Office and Works: Hackney Wick, Leadon, E.9 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES ALMOST EVERYWHERE 
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new, but improve with every rubbing ; which do not “ bloom ”’ 
or roughen, or flake or peel. It will be possible to take certain 
1927 cars after they come into garage flecked with tar and 
clotted with blobs of dried mud, and to restore them to show- 
room condition in five minutes with a wet cloth. Moreover, at 
the end of the year their bodies will look just as good as when 
they were first delivered from the factory. A durable chassis 
deserves a durable body. This will please everybody ; the rich 
man, who formerly had his car re-varnished annually, and re- 
painted every second year (if he kept it so long), will save money ; 
the poor man, who had sufficient bravado to drive a tawdry, ill- 
kept vehicle, will feel his self-respect returning by leaps and 
bounds. 
* * * 

Apart from these fundamental improvements, coachwork 
at the 1927 Show displays a host of minor merits. On the 
average it is more roomy, many makers having wisely applied 
the increased horse-power of their engines to propel rather 
larger bodies at the old pace, instead of piling on speed. The 
upholstery is softer and more comfortable, though it is not 
always more lasting. Where glass windows are employed, 
greater skill is shown in preventing rattle. If celluloid panels 
are preferred, the material is harder and whiter, and the storage 
facilities are less crude ; on the new “* Humber,” for example, 
wind-up celluloid windows are a feature. If peg-and-socket 
windows are provided, they are packed in more convenient loca- 
tions, with green baize separators to reduce scratching; the 
mountings are further designed to exorcise jamming on the one 
hand, and “ shake” at the other extreme. The Hillman closed 
cars, in particular, are indistinguishable from glazed tops, but 
weigh considerably less and remain indefinitely silent. More 
trouble has been applied to the driver’s personal comfort. Until 
quite recent days any standard car resembled the famous bed 
of Procrustes ; it was plotted to fit a man of average height ; 
the giant and the bantam were left to compress or elongate their 
persons as best they could. To-day adjustable driving seats are 
becoming universal, and are supplemented by adjustable 
steering columns, adjustable control pedals and the like. In 
fact, apart from the new emphasis on low-powered six-cylinder 
engines, the 1926 Olympia may fairly be described as a coach- 
work Show. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


IGNS are increasing below the surface that investors are 
beginning to realise faintly the extent to which the 
coal stoppage is going to affect British industry for the 

next year or two. The passing of the Royal Mail interim 
dividend, the startling and continuous fall in home rail traffics, 
the intended default in repayment of the Ebbw Vale Steel 
Iron and Coal Notes, the awful report of the United Steel 
Companies—are all pointers of what is likely to be a common 
feature for several months to come. It is not pleasant to be 
a Jeremiah, but I feel compelled to place on record that I look 
for something like a débdcle in British industrial stocks when 
the great mass of investors get their attention diverted from 
the daily diatribes against Mr. Cook which constitute their 
daily mental food, and realise the ultimate effects of the incom- 
petency with which so many of our big industrial undertakings 
are directed. As regards the Ebbw Vale Company, a com- 
mittee of indignant noteholders has been hastily formed under 
the leadership of a Conservative Member of Parliament. This 
committee has made suggestions to the Board, and is now 
realising the mentality of the latter, the chairman having 
summarily rejected the suggestions referred to. The recovery 
these last few days in the price of Phenix Oil reminds me that 
on June 28th, 1924, I wrote here : 


An exchange whereby Ebbw Vale shareholders might, in my 
opinion, retrieve their losses, would be a purchase of the Phenix 
Oil and Transport Co., Ltd. . . . The one share is, of course, as 
speculative as the other, but prospects are in the case of the Phoenix, 
to put it mildly, more brilliant than in the case of the Ebbw Vale, 
and the proceeds of three ordinary shares of the latter will purchase 
one Pheenix share at 22s. 6d. 


x * * 


Ebbw Vale preference and ordinary are now quoted at 5s. 
and 6s. 6d. respectively, and Phoenix Oil are 24s. Shareholders 
in the latter have received 1s. 6d. per share dividend in the 
' meantime. 

* oo * 

It will be inferred from these remarks that I have no love 

for the Ebbw Vale Steel Iron and Coal Company, but that 


THE NEW STATESMAN 


— 


this was based not upon prejudice, but on a certain amount of 
correct judgment is, I think, proved by the following extract 
from my remarks in this column so far back as August 2nd, 
1919 : 

As it is, shareholders of the Ebbw Vale Steel Iron and Coa} 
Company have the pleasure of learning that the furnaces are 
being shut down for, presumably, six months, and during the 
present year the value of the shares has fallen from 30s. 6d. to 
26s. 3d. One of these days, when the price falls to 10s. or so, 
it may occur to some of the shareholders to ask whether, perad. 
venture, the fault does not lie with a Board of Management (three. 
fifths titled) which has succeeded in making their property notorious 
as one of the greatest centres of disaffection in the whole country, 

I am regretfully compelled to add that in my opinion there 
is no hope whatsoever for this company, unless an entirely 
new Board is elected. Perhaps the best thing would be to let 
it smash and be bought up by one of the more competent 
groups, but in neither case are the preference, let alone the 
ordinary, shareholders likely to see any of their money back, 

* * * 


An interesting issue that is being made over the week-end 
is that of £715,000 P.C.T. Construction Company 7 per cent. 
cumulative guaranteed preference shares of £1 at par. The 
company was formed to finance the Provincial Cinematograph 
Theatres, Ltd., and its associated companies, to which it advances 
funds at interest. The mother company guarantees both 
capital and interest unconditionally, which renders the preference 
shares a very safe 7 per cent. investment. Reference has 
been made on previous occasions to the Provincial Cinemato- 
graph Theatres, which is carrying out a well-thought-out 
policy. It already owns or controls about eighty-five theatres, 
including a few dance halls and restaurants, and in travelling 
throughout England one is impressed by the fact that in the 
leading provincial towns the finest cinema either existing or 
in course of construction is a P.C.T. house. Lord Ashfield, 
the chairman of the company, unlike many of our prominent 
politicians who go in for business, and reveal themselves as 
rather poor amateurs, is a very able business man—in fact, 
it might be said without offence that he shone more in this 
capacity than in any other in his brief sojourn in politics—and 
under his direction our leading cinema company has proved 
itself a success during a very difficult period. Its shares are 
not so high as they should be, for the public, which has been 
badly bitten in the case of many small picture house companies, 
has a dread of that class of investment; but the guarantee 
of a company with a total capital, all in receipt of dividend, 
of £2,346,016, with net profits for the last three years sufficient 
to cover the guaranteed dividend four times over, renders 
the shares now offered an attractive high yielding investment, 
safer far, in my opinion, than certain stocks which still rank 
as trustee securities. A. Emi Davies. 
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